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This is one of a series of posters issued by North Dakota teachers colleges in recruiting young people into the educational service. 





MOTHER, WHY DON’T WE 
HAVE LONG TICKETS 
LIKE THAT MAN ? 


saan | fA! 


Conductor—You see, you and your 
mother are making your entire trip 
on this Purlington Zephyr. Your trip 
started at Chicago a little while ago 
and it will end in Denver tomor- 
row morning. But this gentleman’s 
trip is going to take him way beyond 
Denver. He’s going from there to Salt 
Lake City—then to San Francisco 
and he’ll end up in Los Angeles. 


Jean—How do you know he’s going 
all those places—did the man tell you? 


Conductor—No, but this long ticket 
did. You see, it’s really a lot of tickets 
linked together just like a chain. 
Each one of them belongs to a differ- 


ent railroad. This one I’m tearing off 
now isa Burlington ticket and it says 
“from Chicago to Denver.”’ After he 
leaves Denver, he’ll ride on several 
different railroads and as he does, 
each conductor will tear off his share 
of this long ticket. 


Jean—A lot of other people on this 
train have long tickets, too. Are they 
all going where the man is? 


Conductor—No, if you could talk to 
all of them, you’d find they came to 
Chicago from many different places 
—from East, North and South. And 
you'd find, too, that they’re headed 
for a lot of different places. 


expt, 
en 


THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION, 


YOUNG LADY, AND 


HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


Jean—Then how do they all happen 
to be on this same Zephyr train? 


Mother—Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions, dear. 


Conductor—I’m never too busy to 
answer that question, young lady. 
It’s because the Burlington is a natu- 
ral link between railroads of the 
North, East, South and West. People 
just naturally find it convenient to use 
the Burlington. And, with our fleet 
of fine passenger trains, headed by 14 
diesel-powered Zephyrs, they find it 
mighty pleasant, too. At least that’s 
what they tell us. 


Burlington's role as an essential link in border-to-border and coast-to-coast travel, has become doubly 

significant during these days when both war man power and materiel must be transported efficiently and 

speedily. We of the Burlington—more than 35,000 of us, are proud to be among the armies of railroaders 
who have teamed up to do the biggest transportation job, both passenger and freight, in history. 
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Physical Fitness 


through 
Physical Education 


The following books are included in 
the RECOMMENDED MINIMUM 
LIST of Source Materials issued by 
the U.S. Office of Education at Wash- 
ingtonunder the above titleand known 
as “The Victory Corps Manual.” 


AQUATICS 
Goss, SWIMMING ANALYZED. - S re 
Kiphuth, SWIMMING 1.00 
Sheffield, SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED $2.00 
GYMNASTICS 
Cotteral, THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND 
TUMBLING .. $3.00 
Staley, CALISTHENICS ee 
Wittich and Reuter, EXERCISES ON THE 
APPARATUS ..... Saas 
COMBATIVES 
Gallagher, WRESTLING ..... $1.00 
Haislet, BOXING $1.00 
SPORTS AND GAMES 
Blanchard G Collins, A MODERN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS ; it sd gate See 
Burr, FIELD HOCKEY FOR COACHES AND 
PLAYERS - Sho trae 
Casewell, SOCCER ...$1.00 
Cubberly, FIELD HOCKEY ANALYZED... ps 
Frymir, BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN . .$1.00 
Hillas, ATHLETIC PROGRAM FOR WOMEN $2.00 
Mason and Mitchell, ACTIVE GAMES AND 
CONTESTS ~~ : $3. 
Mitchell, SPORTS FOR RECREATION AND 
ee we Cae Wee. oa ccscvvvbenee $2.50 
Montgomery, VOLLEY BALL............ $1.00 
Powdermaker, PLAY ACTIVITIES .. .$3.00 
Staley, GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS. .$2.00 
Cozens, Trieb G Neilsen, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION ACHIEVEMENT SCALES $1.60 
Neilsen G Cozens, ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1.60 
Palmer, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. $2.00 





The following books are in the well 
known Barnes Dollar Library. Each 
contains complete, authentic infor- 
mation written in appealing style 
and fully illustrated: 


Conger, TRACK AND FIELD 

Duncan, SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 

Hupprich, SOCCER FOR GIRLS 

Lovega, VOLLEYBALL 

Lees, FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS 

Meissner and Myers, BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
Stephens, RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


RHYTHMICS 


O’Donnell, MODERN DANCE $2.00 
Ryan, DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS $2.00 
Schwendener, LEGENDS AND DANCES OF 
TY  eeepege. { $2.00 
SPANISH-AM. SONG AND GAME BOOK _ $2.00 


TESTING 
Brace, TEST BOOKLET........ $ .50 
Score Cards per 100 $3.00 


Cozens, Cubberly G Neilsen, ACHIEVE- 
MENT SCALES . $2 


ALL BOOKS FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIAL 
Nosh, BUILDING MORALE seve 5 ORD 


“Within its short compass the book is 
stimulating and thought-provoking. It offers 
trenchant criticism of conventional education 
and ruthlessly, if briefly, points out the 
“softness"’ and physical defects disclosed by 
recent medical studies of draftees.” 
Hygeia, Feb. 1948. 
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Now that more is being asked of youth 





Time has become one of our most precious 
commodities. And in the saving of time, the 
Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph 
brand supplies work for schools in as vital a 
way as they are working for industry and our 
armed forces. 


When current events reshape pupils’ needs 
overnight, Mimeograph duplication makes it 
possible to change classroom emphasis quickly 

—by producing new material to supplement 
textbook study 


—by condensing prepared materials to cover 
ground in a shorter time 


—by keeping all material up to date. 


The Mimeograph duplicator can produce two 
hundred copies just as easily as it produces 


How can schools attain the neces- 
sary flexibility of program to meet 
their changing needs? How can 
busy teachers give the guidance 
and individual care that are more 
important now than ever before? 
Many a school has found helpful 
solutions to both these wartime 
problems in the fullest possible use 
of their Mimeograph equipment. 


two, so every pupil can have his own material. 
This eases the burden of classroom routine, 
helps keep instruction more individualized, 
gives teachers more time for personal guidance. 


Is your Mimeograph duplicator doing all 
it can to help your 
school solve its wartime 
problems? You can get 
practical suggestions 
and trained assistance 
by simply calling on 
the Mimeograph dis- 
tributor in your city, 
or by writing direct to 
A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 





Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Uur Association at the Crossroads 


UJ... ASSOCIATION has an interesting history. It 
has grown in response to one great social need after 
another. In 1857, when the dark clouds of disunion 
were gathering over the Republic, a few leaders 
sought to rally the teachers in a great national meet- 
ing to be held in Philadelphia—historic cradle of 
the nation’s liberty. That meeting was not truly 
national and—with only 43 persons present—it was 
not great as we measure greatness now. But it was 
great in purpose and in vision and it sowed the seed 
of a noble future when it organized the National 
Teachers’ Association. 

The going was hard during those early years. 
Schools suffered heavily during the War between 
the States and reconstruction. The Association did 
not make great strides, but it did hold its own and 
gird itself for the future. In 1870 the superintend- 
ents and normal-school people joined the older 
body, henceforth to be known as the NEA. 

As westward the course of empire wound its way, 
a new nation was born and with it a new profession. 
The NEA meeting that crowded the then little city 
of Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884, was truly national 
in both attendance and inspiration. Some of the 
most influential educational leaders America has 
produced were awakened to the greatness of their 
calling at that meeting. 

During the quarter century that followed 1884, 
the American highschool came into its own. By 
1890 it had so far replaced academies as the means 
of preparing for college, that college leaders were 
forced to take notice of the public schools. Great 
leaders like Charles W. Eliot, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and David Starr Jordan came to the front in 
our Association. But even then the Association was 
small. Only a few thousand kept their membership 
from year to year. The Association was serving a 
useful purpose but it was not directly influencing 
the great body of teachers. 

Then came World War I. The leaven of democ- 
racy moved mightily. A great teacher President was 
in the White House. The educational leadership of 
America caught a larger vision. It moved NEA 
offices to Washington, fast becoming a world cap- 


ital. It reorganized on a representative basis. It 
bought a fine building, organized a professional 
staff, started THE JouRNAL, widened its member- 
ship, aroused the people to the deplorable educa- 
tional conditions left by the war. Those were great 
days. But the NEA of those times will not solve the 
problems of today any more than our airforce of 
1918 or 1938 could win the war of 1943. 

The Association now faces the greatest crisis in 
its history. We must go forward. Our $2 dues—es- 
tablished in 1875 when teachers’ salaries averaged 
only $195 per year—can no longer reach around, 
even if the $2 had not been reduced in buying 
power to $1.60 during the past few years. Our staff 
is one of the finest groups of men and women to be 
found anywhere, but that staff has been crumbling 
for lack of resources to hold it together. Invaluable, 
experienced people have been forced out of work 
they wanted to continue, to take much higher sal- 
aries elsewhere. The Association has tried in vain to 
win battles that were beyond its resources, great as 
those resources might at first seem to be. 

It is as plain as day that we cannot win the things 
we cherish for our profession and our country so 
long as 222,000 NEA members are satisfied to carry 
the burden for the nation’s million teachers. We 
must have larger dues and more members. But until 
dues are adjusted and membership can be increased, 
we must meet the grave emergency problems that 
face us now. 

Our leaders have set up a standard around which 
we may all rally. This is our chance to make our 
sacrifice in our great cause in a way that will count 
big in the destiny of our country and of humanity. 
Our Association is at the crossroads. The War and 
Peace Fund Campaign marks the turn to the right. 
We must not miss that turn. Let us not underesti- 
mate ourselves. Let us have the courage to go for- 
ward; the faith to invest in the future. Anything 
less than that would be unworthy of the men who 
now fight for democracy’s cause on far-flung battle 
lines; it would be unworthy of ourselves. 


Joy Elmer Morgan evrror 
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A CALL TO PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


WE are cap to use this page for the NEA War and 
Peace Fund campaign. The need is urgent. The task is difh- 
cult. The time is short. Let us rise to the occasion. Let us 
magnify our profession. Let us glorify our country. Let us 
exalt the things we all hold dear above indifference, above 
pettiness, above all the selfishness and narrow things that 
weaken and divide. Our Association has done great things 
in the past. Let us do great things now. We must win the 
war or we shall lose our freedom. We must win the peace or 
we shall have another worse war. We must maintaih the 
purposes, ideals, and values of our democracy in war and 
peace or our civilization will surely perish. 

This campaign has had to be undertaken on short notice 
to meet an urgent crisis. Everyone working in connection 
with it has been drafted to do a difficult job. There has not 
been time for elaborate preliminaries such as would ordi- 
narily precede an undertaking of this magnitude. To fulfil 
its duty to the profession and the country our Association 
has had to act quickly thru its Executive Committee. It is 
assumed that all who are called upon to help will meet the 
call in the spirit that they would wish anyone to show when 
called into the service of his country in a grave crisis. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

* Let us not desert our profession. 

* Do not be afraid to ask big things for a great cause. 

* The public in the end will take teachers at their own 
valuation. 

* No one can become a true teacher without learning the 
meaning of sacrifice. 

* Our contributions to professional organization are an 
investment in our own future. 

* Think what it would mean to you personally to have an 
intelligent and enduring peace. 

* When we look back upon our lives, it is the most difficult 
things we have done that give us the most satisfaction. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM OVERSEAS 


T ue reacuers of England have built up a working fund 
of considerable magnitude. During 1942 they added 54,321 
pounds to that fund, bringing it up to a total of 1,761,794 
pounds, or over $7,000,000 in American money, taking the 
pound at $4. “This steady increase during the difficult years 
of war is a matter for congratulation,” says the London 
Schoolmaster. So say we all. And may we not take courage 
from their example for our own campaign? 


WHO BUT YOU, TEACHER? 


Wao 1s corne to Ficut the battle for the little kiddie 
down in a cotton patch or out on the plains or up in the 
mountains, whose teacher has gone off to the wars, whose 
community cannot find another or can’t pay enough to hold 
one? Who is going to help him build his future? But for 
the grace of God, he might be your boy or my boy. By the 
law of human brotherhood he zs yours and mine. 


AN INSPIRING MEETING 
T we meetinc of our NEA War and Peace Fund Com- 
mittee was an inspiring occasion. During the two days of 
steady hard work by leaders who had come from far and 
near at the call of duty, there were many expressions of 
which our profession may well be proud. 

Said our beloved President A. C. Flora, “This is one of 
the most important projects which our profession has ever 
undertaken. Its success will greatly strengthen our profes- 
sional associations, local, state, and national.” 

Said Chairman George D. Strayer, “We will face the 
greatest disaster and miss the greatest opportunity ever pre- 
sented to our profession if we do not get the resources that 
are necessary to carry on our program.” 

Said Past-president Myrtle Hooper Dahl, “We must not 
underestimate the teachers of this country. They want to 
do their part in the war and the peace.” 

Said Chairman A. J. Stoddard of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “This is a call to arms. Are the schools of this 
country, which have more at stake than any other part of 
society except the mothers giving their sons, going to sit 
idly by and see the nation enter into another peace and have 
as little voice as we had the last time? We had less than a 
whisper. Education was not even on the scene. Our profes- 
sion has to be rallied. It has to have money. It has to have 
leadership to put it into a position where it can strike and 
strike hard.” 

Said Secretary Willard E. Givens, “We cannot expect 
others to hold our profession in high regard if we do not 
so hold it ourselves.” 

NEA State Director F. L. Schlagle of Kansas said, “Our 
Kansas State Teachers Association felt the need for more re- 
sources and increased its dues. The teachers have responded 
more generously than ever before.” 

Said NEA State Director W. W. Trent of West Virginia, 
“We teachers have given generously to many causes. We 
must now support our own. Education is the greatest cause 
of all.” 

Said W. Howard Pillsbury of Schenectady, “There are 
great problems to be met. If our profession does not rise 
to meet them, someone else will and we shall lose our posi- 
tion of leadership.” 

Said Horace Mann in an earlier day: “If ever there was 
a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by 
all the toil or sacrifice that the human heart can endure, it 
is the cause of education.” 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 
Ix ws Book under this title Herbert Agar has elo- 
quently pleaded for a deeper devotion to the great values of 
our American heritage. It is a book every one of our War 
and Peace Fund workers should read. “The occasion,” said 
Lincoln, “is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. . . . Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history.” 
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NEA War and Peace Fund 


THEN ANU NOW 


At the time of the last war our schools faced grave 
conditions. The average annual salary stood at only $655 
in 1917. Living costs rose sharply, cutting buying power 
almost in half. Teachers left the schools. Many schools 
closed. Delinquency increased. Our profession met those 
conditions by a great forward movement. The NEA pro- 
gram and membership developed by leaps and bounds. 

During the period that followed, our schools made the 
greatest progress of their history. 

Again our schools are face to face with destiny. The 
crisis in education and American life is graver than 
before. Our Association faces a great task. It must 
strengthen itself and go forward if American education 
is to play its full part in winning the war and the peace. 

At its recent meeting in Chicago the NEA Executive 
Committee considered the grave conditions which our 
Association faces and decided to raise a substantial sum 
of money with which to meet the emergency. To carry 
out this campaign a distinguished committee was ap- 
pointed. The Committee met in Washington, March 
20-21, 1943, to develop plans for the campaign which is 
to be completed by June 20, 1943. Since then regional 
conferences of state leaders have been held in various 
sections of the country, and state campaigns started. 


THE NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND COMMITTEE 


Grorce D. Strayer, chairman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 

Myrtte Hooper Dant, teacher, Hiawatha School, Minneapolis 

A. C. Fiora, superintendent of schools, Columbia, S. C., and 
president, NEA 

Wiriarp E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA, Washington, D.C. 

Freperick M. Hunter, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon 

Richarp Barnes KENNAN, executive secretary, 

Augusta, Maine 

W. Howarp Pitissury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
New York 

Paut T. Rankin, supervising director, Instructional 
and Information Service, Detroit, Michigan 

F. L. ScHacie, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 

A. J. Sropparp, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia 

Wits A. Sutron, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

W. W. Trent, state supt. of free schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

Saran L. principal, Parker School, Oakland, California 


CAMPAIGN STAFF 

Joy E_mer Morcan, director, editor, NEA Journat, 
D.C. 

Hitpa executive secretary, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Paut E. Exicker, executive secretary, National 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

S. D. SHANKLAND, executive secretary, American 
School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICA MUST FACE THESE FACTS NOW 


100,000 teachers have left the schools since Pearl 
Harbor. 

200,000 teachers are new to their positions this 
school year. 

10,000 teachers are paid less than $300 per year. 

66,000 teachers are paid less than $600. 

360,000 less than $1200—the minimum salary for 
charwomen in the nation’s capital. 

Living costs have risen 22 percent. 

Enrolments in teacher-education institutions have 
been dangerously reduced. 

Schools cannot play their important role in helping 
to win the war and the peace if we allow teachers to 
be forced out of the profession in order to make a 
living. 

If teachers are to educate and guide growing Citi- 
zens, they must be paid a living wage. 





The grave situation the above facts portray must be 
met NOW by vigorous and determined effort before the 
damage, already great, becomes irreparable. Greater 
financial support for education is imperative. 


BUT THE FINANCIAL EMERGENCY IS ONLY 
ONE PHASE OF THE CRISIS CONFRONTING 
EDUCATION. 

The teaching profession now faces the greatest respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of its history. 

How can the schools play a more effective part in 
winning a complete United Nations victory? 

What role will the schools play in postwar America? 

How can we assure the educational profession a power- 
ful voice in making and keeping the peace? 


WE MUST ACT NOW ON THESE MOMEN- 
TOUS ISSUES. 

We are members of a great profession. If we are 
worthy of it, we have a clearer vision than others of the 
role education can and must play in the new world being 
born thru the blood and sacrifice of freemen in many 
lands. 

If we fail to act boldly ourselves, how can we expect 
the public at large to sense the crisis confronting the 
schools ? 

Or to insist upon and provide for economic justice to 
teachers? 

Or to insure educational opportunities for all regard- 
less of race, creed, or economic circumstance ? 

Or to give to education a vital role at the peace table? 

Or to provide education the strength to make the peace 
secure? 


WE HAVE GIVEN TO MANY CAUSES. IN THIS 
EMERGENCY LET US GIVE TO THE CAUSE OF 
OUR OWN PROFESSION AND THRU IT TO THE 
FUTURE OF THE FREEDOM FOR WHICH WE 
FIGHT. 
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WHY A SPECIAL CAMPAIGN? 


The budget of the National Education Association, built upon the small 
annual membership fee of $2, has always been inadequate. The Association 
has met the demands upon it with remarkable effectiveness in view of its 
limited financial resources. In the present emergency, the Executive Com- 
mittee deemed it imperativé to obtain additional funds: 

[1] To meet the crisis now confronting the schools and the teaching 
profession. Immediate, vigorous, nationwide action is urgently needed. 

[2] To enable the teaching profession to deal with the opportunities and 
responsibilities which the national and world situation now present to edu- 
cation. It is later than we think on some of the issues listed below. If our 
profession is not prepared to deal with them, someone else will take the 
leadership that should be ours. 

[3] To provide the power to cope with other unforeseen issues which 
are.sure to develop in the years of uncertainty immediately ahead. We must 
not be found unprepared, unable to act, unworthy of the leadership we 
can and should exert. 

We shall not be proud of ourselves or of our profession if in this hour of 
crisis we so act that it sha!l be said that we did too little too late. 


HOW WILL THE MONEY BE USED? 


The NEA War and Peace Fund will be used over a period of years for 
emergency activities beyond the regular activities of the Association, such as: 
To secure and maintain adequate salaries for teachers during and after 

the war. 

To obtain action to correct grave educational deficiencies revealed by Selec- 
tive Service. 

To seek adequate financial support of education on local, state, and na- 
tional bases. 

To safeguard the integrity of the schools against the tendency of other 
agencies to take over their functions. 

To foster legislative and administrative measures to deal with rapidly in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency. 

To work for an educational representative at the peace table and for the 
establishment of an international office of education. 


OTHERS HAVE GIVEN—HAVE YOU? 


Many members of the profession had already made their contribution 
to the NEA War and Peace Fund when this was written. Thousands of 
others will have done so by the time this JourNat reaches its readers, since 
state and local campaigns will then be underway. 

For the convenience of members who have not yet contributed, the form 
below is provided. It may be sent direct to the NEA, which will credit $1 
out of each $3 received to the state from which it comes. 

Give now to your profession. 


NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, I20I SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby subscribe $ for the NEA War anv Peace Funp. 
Cash herewith $ 


instalments of $ each to be paid on the following dates: 


Street 
Post Office 
Date 


at I ica sa ccs’ ie Eee State 





THE NATIONAL GOAL 
$600,000 


This is a modest goal considering the 
magnitude of the problems to be met and 
the size of the teaching profession. Since 
many of the states have grave emergency 
problems, the NEA Executive Committee 
has arranged that one-third of the amount 
raised in each state will go to the state edy- 
cation association. The remaining $400,000 
—more or less, depending upon the 
amount raised—will go to the National 
Education Association for emergency uses, 


THE STATE GOALS 


The national goal has been broken 
down into goals for the various states in 
proportion to their annual expenditures 
for education. This procedure results in 
the following state quotas: 


Alabama i ey ee aR $ 6,200 
Arizona dad beet ehaanddveeeew wan 2,600 
Arkansas AE ee Oe ree 3,500 
California Sree Tee Te 
Colorado pedeeN ove sesnee sees awes 5, 

Connecticut a <0vae |e 
Delaware D. Oh wha dandee , 1,300 
Dist. of Col. adie hale 0:4 wg-bie'bwo aceon 
hes dts aaearaesiniae ae 6,000 
PTET eee 7,500 
rere hr ee rer ee 2,500 
I ds cacstlingias cache ais ene oe a 40,500 
RE. co hacss cae seewaswea Sas . 16,000 
rere rere tet rer? oy .. SH 
Tn ”" BROPE CTU CCRC CU LL 8,600 
SI, du tbietadsisececneshant 7,200 
SEY ccc kéveseebsnes evweaneuad 7,000 
Maine is thnn died caked velo 2,800 
DE, 5. cvehmhsinakaadaad ed oe OT 
oc bec aa ckn Semmes 22,000 
Michigan wie S Wik ab hd ales win a 
NE ee CE EE TT PETE 14,000 
Tie vad nop kawne nando’ 4,200 
TK itiG bined beens een ceded 14,500 
PS Sica cee ces vonenscoevose 3,200 
Ne ie ree eer CTT eT 5,500 
Nevada (ivwhswade tebe 800 
New Hampshire wea etelentas ; 1,900 
New Jersey ers ee eae 27,000 
PO BED. Sve ec deka ccctoccvedanes 2,600 
New York Ey ee nr - 90,000 
North Carolina Bean PE ena 10,400 
North Dakota Vite lak kde wed kbc see 
Ohio ree ee ee 32,500 
RN css cnn bern wenan dene «en 9,200 
EE ee ee 5,000 
SE A Re Ss eee 46,400 
EE ovriiu0cgecesoheteacens 3,200 
PD *. 65 oso b0dcebebles cwaud 4,800 
EE rere 3,500 
FE ee Ee 7,400 
Texas ieikand acdsee wean aek wees 23,700 
Utah erTee TTT Te tes ieee 3,000 
Vermont Oe CE ee ee 1,500 
Virginia Se ee ee ye 7,400 
I oe ON a iy ae ea b wEL Eee 9,300 
TENE CUTE hepasGckénectdawan 8,000 
CO a 
Wyoming 1,700 
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SENATOR 
THOMAS 


N ONE SCHOOL, a position has been 

filled five times since the beginning 
of the school term,” said Ralph B. Jones, 
State Commissioner of Education, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, in testifying before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the U. S. Sen- 
ate in behalf of the federal aid bill S. 637. 

Citing another case he said: “An ele- 
mentary and highschool unit began the 
year with 20 out of 21 teachers serving 
on the faculty for the first time. Since 
the opening of this particular school 
there have been 18 replacements. The 
turnover for the current year has been 
38 out of 21 positions, or 181 percent.” 

The testimony of Mr. Jones was not 
unique. Similar facts came from state 
after state, even the wealthiest states. 

Summarizing the situation Howard 
A. Dawson of the National Education 
Association said: “Not since the first 
World War have the schools been in 
such a desperate state as they are today. 
The schools are being crippled in such a 
way as to leave permanent social scars.” 

Chairman H. M. Ivy of the NEA 
Legislative Commission said: “It is ab- 
solutely essential that we have some- 
thing done in this emergency or we are 
going to have a situation that will 
take us years and years to correct.” 

The hearings on S. 637 were held on 
April 6, 7, 8. Participating senators were: 
Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama, 
sponsors of the bill, LaFollette of Wis- 


Federal Aid H 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


aw REED 






HOWARD A, DAWSON, NEA 


* 








consin, Pepper of Florida, Ellender of 
Louisiana, Aiken of Vermont, and 
Wherry of Nebraska. 


Excerpts from the testimony follow: 


Frep Younc, president, Mississippi 
Education Association: The average sal- 
ary of all the teachers in Mississippi is 
less than $600 per year. Many school 
systems will lose 75 percent or more of 
the personnel of their faculties before 
another school session unless something 
is done torrelieve the present situation. 
The teachers are asking for nothing. 
They are simply leaving the profession. 


E. B. Norton, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Alabama: A promis- 
ing highschool graduate who desires to 


teach may attend an Alabama State 





NEXT STEPS 


With Senate Hearings on S. 637 com- 
pleted, it was planned as this JOURNAL 
went to press, to bring the measure 
before the Senate for a vote as soon as 
possible and to have it introduced in 
the House. The attitude of members 
of Congress indicates increasing senti- 
ment for federal aid. S. 637 can be 
passed if the school people of the 
country will keep the seriousness of 
the present situation before their own 
representatives in Congress. 

More detailed information regarding 
S. 637 and the amount of money it 
would provide to each state was pub- 
lished in the April JouRNAL. Write to 
the NEA for a copy of the bill. Join 
with other workers in your state to in- 
sure the vote of your Congressmen and 
your Senators in behalf of S. 637. 


earings 


NBA Staff Photos 


SENATOR 
PEPPER 


Teachers College for four years, paying 
much of her own expenses and may 
hope for employment after graduation 
with a B.S. degree at a salary of $85 per 
month for eight months. However, the 
federal government now offers high- 
school graduates the opportunity to at- 
tend the same institution for a few 
months and will pay that individual $85 
per month while taking training in 
radio repairs. Under such circumstances 
it is understandable that highschool 
graduates will laugh at the idea of 
beginning a teacher-training course. 

Federal aid is as much a wartime 
necessity as many of the other programs 
that are being inaugurated in the name 
of defense. When I was county superin- 
tendent of schools, I used federal funds 
to employ a blacksmith who for three 
hours a night at a CCC camp taught 
classes how to work with metal. Because 
blacksmithing was recognized as related 
to defense, I could use federal money for 
that and I could pay that blacksmith, 
who had already completed his normal 
day’s work in his own shop, and who 
had about a fifth-grade education, for 
the three hours’ work $1.50 mc. . money 
than I could pay the college-trained 
teacher in that same community for a 
full day’s work to teach the American 
children of that community the funda- 
mentals of this American way of life 
which we are trying to protect. 


Cuar.es PHitHower, president, New 
Jersey Education Association, and super- 
intendent of schools, Westfield, N. J.: 
New Jersey has lost something like 3000 
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FORREST ROZZELLE, ARKANSAS 


teachers. Being situated in a very con- 
gested area of war industry, the attrac- 
tion, however much we pay our teach- 
ers, is greater in the industries that 
surround us. 


Georce E. Watk, president, Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association, and dean, 
Teachers College, Temple University: 
Out of 62,566 teachers in Pennsylvania, 
14,535 receive less than $1200 a year. 
We are endeavoring in Pennsylvania to 
promote a longtime, permanent pattern 
of school support, balancing the re- 
sources of local communities with those 
of the state in an effort to guarantee 
equalization of what we call minimum 
educational opportunity for children. 
In my belief, the pattern we are at- 
tempting to follow in Pennsylvania 
could very properly be projected into the 
theater of national affairs, the federal 
government to do on a national scale 
what we are attempting in our state. 


Harry Ross, Montana Education As- 
sociation: Approximately 2000 teachers, 
or nearly 40 percent, have left teaching 
in Montana. 

Senator Hitt: Senator Pepper has 
brought out that it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the federal government 
to defend and protect our country. 

Mr. Ross: Absolutely. 

Senator Hitt: Now the only way 
the federal government can defend and 
protect our country is thru the service of 
its youth, isn’t that true, of its people? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 

Senator Pepper: Therefore, it seems 
to me that unless the federal govern- 
ment takes the steps necessary to pro- 
vide and prepare its youth to protect 
and defend it, the federal government 
stands derelict in meeting its duty and 
its obligation. Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Ross: Absolutely. 

Senator Hitt: Then there is another 
question too. We are spending, as we 
must, of course, billions of dollars to 
prepare our youth today for military 
and naval service, and we are sending 


GEORGE E., 


WALK, PENNSYLVANIA WM. F, RUSSELL, COLUMBIA U, 


these boys out, many of them, to die for 
our country. Why should not the fed- 
eral government help a little, at least, 
prepare these boys to serve and save our 
nation in times of peace? 


Forrest Rozzewe, field secretary, Ar- 
kansas Education Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, member of the House 
of Representatives, General Assembly, 
State of Arkansas: There were 7742 
teachers this last year in Arkansas who 
received less than $10.80 a week. The 
industrial wage in Arkansas 
was more than $23.50. How can we ever 
attract and maintain competent teach- 
ing personnel? We had before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which convened in Jan- 
uary, 1943, a bill calling for an increase 
in the severance tax on bauxite. Arkan- 
sas has g2 percent of the bauxite here in 
the United States. The federal govern- 
ment, thru the War Production Board, 
said to us in Arkansas: “No, you can- 
not increase the tax on bauxite, even 
tho it is for public education, because it 
will interfere with the war effort.” Yet 
they say to us: “You must exhaust your 
own resources.” 


average 


We are faced with the prospect this 
next year of at least 40 percent of the 
children of the state of Arkansas not 
having schools to go to at all or being 
compelled to operate on short terms. 


R. B. KENNAN, secretary, Maine State 
Teachers Association: We have lost 
more than one out cf six teachers. We 
have scraped the bottom as far as teacher 
supply in Maine is concerned. 


WituiaM F. Russet, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Any man 
who will give two hours’ study to this 
problem and who has an honest mind, 
must, in my judgment come to the con- 
clusion that it must not be the locality, 
it must not be the state, it must be all 
that we have by which the education of 
our children must be supported. There 
are 27,580,000 men in the U. S., 18 to 44 
years of age. Of this number, 1,458,000 
report four years of schooling or less. 
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This mechanized army of ours is about 
go percent téchnical. The illiterate js 
not only a drag on the training program, 
but a positive danger to himself and his 
associates. Except for the heavy indus. 
tries, illiteracy is a drag on the industrial 
production for the war. 


L. S. Ray, acting executive secretary, 
National Legislative Committee, Amer- 
ican Legion: We are hopeful that your 
committee will promptly report a bill 
such as S. 637 and that it will promptly 
be enacted into law by the Congress, 


Paut F. Douetass, president, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C.: 
I look upon this bill as a continuation 
of the work which Justin Morrill began 
with the landgrant colleges, and what 
he did for higher education I think this 
bill does for secondary and elementary 
education. 


Mrs. Wituiam KLerzer, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: It is necessary that greater 


appreciation be given to the importance 
of the work of teachers. Those who de 
velop our human resources should com- 
mand as large a salary, if not larger, 
than those who develop our material 
resources. 


Donatp DuSuane, secretary, NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education: We have in our 
schools at least two million youth who 
will be in the front line by 1945. We 
have several million who, during the 
same period, will go into our factories 
and shops. By 1955, at least twenty mil- 
lion of them (youth now in school) will 
be young voters. The maintenance of 
schools at this time is of vital national 
importance. 


Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, 
Association for Childhood Education: 
We urge immediate passage of S. 637 
in order that the present needs of chil- 
dren may be met and that they may be 
prepared to assume their responsibilities 
as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
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Equal Access to Education 


Tue NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BoarD believes that it should 
be the declared policy of the United States government: 


EprrortaL NoTE— The National Re- 
sources Planning Board in its “National 
Resources Development Report for 1943 
(Part I. Postwar Plan and Program)” has 
presented to President Roosevelt a series 
of recommendations for postwar planning. 
The President has presented the report to 
Congress. The report may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 25¢. Of special 
interest to educators is the chapter, “Equal 
Access to Education,” highlights of which 
are given here. 


ment, with the national income that 

full employment will bring, this na- 
tion can afford to provide the kind and 
quality of education needed by children, 
youth, and adults, and to give equal 
access to such education to all who need 
it or desire it. These recommendations 
if followed would provide equal access 
to a justifiable minimum education in 
the postwar period: 

[1] That equal access to elementary 
and highschool education be assured all 
children and youth—Twenty percent of 
the men of military age have had less 
than a fourth-grade education. As late 
as 1940, an estimated three-quarters of a 
million children of elementary-school 
age were not in school. With few ex- 
ceptions, all of the 18,000,000 children 
of this age group should be in school. 
At least go percent of the 9,750,000 
youth of appropriate age should be re- 
tained in highschool, with at least 80 
percent remaining thru graduation. The 
1940 highschool enrolment. was only a 
little more than 7,000,000; an increase 
of almost 1,700,000 would be necessary 
to reach this goal. 

The economic barrier to continuation 
in school should be eliminated. For 
youth in the upper years of highschool, 
aid should be available thru 
scholarships or paid work opportunities. 
For children below the age of 15 or 16, 
the economic handicap should be met 
by means of family allowances thru so- 
cial-service agencies. 

[2] That services for young children, 
such as nursery schools and kindergar- 


[ A posTWAR PERIOD of full employ- 


made 


To underwrite full employment for the employables; 


To guarantee ajob for every man released from the armed forces 


and the war industries at the close of the war, with fair pay and 


working conditions; 


Equal access to security, 


To guarantee and, when necessary, underwrite: 


Equal access to education for all, 


Equal access to health and nutrition for all, and 


Wholesome housing conditions for all. 





tens, be made generally available in 
urban areas and insofar as possible in 
those rural areas where the need is 
greatest—At least half of all children 
between the ages of 3 and 5, inclusive, 
should be receiving preschool education. 
In 1940 about 650,000 children in this 
age group were receiving such educa- 
tion. The i940 enrolments at these levels 
will need to be increased by about 
2,500,000 to attain the desired goal. 

[3] That equal access to general and 
specialized education be made available 
to all youth of college and university 
age, according to their abilities and the 
needs of society—Fewer than half of 
the nation’s youth who are able to do 
acceptable college work now continue 
their education beyond highschool. In 
the majority of instances the chief dith- 
culty appears to be an economic one. In 
the postwar period no youth should be 
barred by economic circumstances from 
carrying his education as far as he prof- 
itably can. The attainment of this ob- 
jective will require the establishment of 
many new junior colleges and technical 
institutions in order that the first years 
of post-highschool training may be more 
readily accessible. It will also involve a 
large increase in the amount of student 
aid at all levels—grants, loans, and work 
opportunities. 

Forty percent of all youth of junior- 
college age should be in college or tech- 
nical institute. This would involve an 
increase of 130 percent over the 1940 en- 
rolment in the first two years beyond 
highschool, which was approximately 


870,000. Beyond the second year of col- 
lege approximately 687,000 were enrolled 
in 1940. The best interests of society will 
require an expansion in this enrolment 
of about 25 percent. 

[4] That adequate provision be made 
for the parttime education of adults thru 
expansion of services such as correspond- 
ence and class study, forums, educational 
broadcasting, and libraries and mu- 
seums. 

[5] That educational provisions for 
children who for any reason need special 
types of instruction be greatly expanded. 
—Gifted children; those physically or 
mentally handicapped or socially malad- 
justed; children with language difficul- 
ties require specially trained teachers and 
individual attention. 

[6] That the quality of education at 
all levels and for all persons be made 
adequate to meet the needs of a demo- 
cratic nation——Educational programs 
must be modified to provide adequate 
education for health and safety, voea- 
tions, leisure, home and family living, 
national security, and citizenship. Ar- 
rangements should be made for children 
and youth to participate actively in com- 
munity-action programs. 

The teaching, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative staffs of the public schools 
should be selected and trained accord- 
ing to improved standards and proce- 
dures. Their salaries and conditions of 
tenure ought to be such that teaching 
may become a career service. 

Schools at all levels need equipment 
appropriate to the diversified functions 
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they perform. Laboratories, shops, and 
libraries should all be maintained at a 
high standard. 

[7] That men and women demobi- 
lized from the armed forces and war 
industries be given opportunity to secure 
necessary retraining for civilian activi- 
ties, or to continue their education 
where it was interrupted by the war. 

[8] That camp facilities be made 
available for all youth above the lower 
elementary grades, with work expert- 
ence provided as a part of camp life— 
The expense of a camp program need 
not be prohibitive. Much of the con- 
struction of camp facilities is work well 
suited to youth of highschool age. 
Older youth can obtain valuable work 
experience by acting as camp counselors. 

[9] That meals at school, and super- 
vised work and play projects and other 
services before and after school hours, 
be made available to all children who 
need them. 

[10] That an extensive program of 
building construction and repair be un- 
dertaken to meet the needs of education 
at all levels —Half of the school children 
below college grade are now housed in 
obsolete or poorly located buildings. 

[11] That school districts be reorgan- 
ized to enlarge the local administrative 
unit and the tax base —Redistricting of 
school units in all states is the first essen- 
tial to the achievement of equality of 
educational opportunity. 

There are more than 115,000 local 
school districts in the United States, 
varying in population from more than 
7,000,000 in New York City to fewer 
than 50 in many rural districts. Most 
rural school districts are so small and 
have such meager taxable resources that 
it is impossible for them to maintain a 
highschool. Even their elementary school 
cannot be adequately finaneed. Broaden- 
ing the tax base thru enlarging the local 
unit of financial support will result in 
increased ability to support education 
from local sources, greater equality in 
financial burden among districts, and 
better administration and supervision of 
the school program. 

Wherever possible the local unit 
should be large enough to have a school 
enre!ment at the junior-college level ade- 
quate for an economical educational pro- 
gram with a broadly diversified curricu- 
lum. The administrative unit should be 
of sufficient size to permit an economical 


highschool with an enrolment of at 
least 400 pupils, except in most sparsely 
populated areas. 

Consolidation of school districts does 
not necessarily mean consolidation of all 
the schools within the districts. Build- 
ings in good repair and suitably located 
may continue to be used. In general, the 
smaller children should be sent to school 
as close to home as possible. 

[12] That dormitories and transporta- 
tion services for pupils in rural areas be 
greatly expanded. 

[13] That the services of the U. S. 
Office of Education and state depart- 
ments of education be expanded and de- 
veloped to provide adequate research 
facilities and educational leadership to 
the nation. 

[14] That adequate funds be made 
available by the local, state, and fed- 
eral governments to assure the carrying 
out of the recommendations presented 
above—In 1940 the current expendi- 
ture for elementary schools (including 
nursery schools and _ kindergartens), 
highschools, higher institutions, public 
libraries, and aid to students, totalled, in 
round numbers, 2,817 million dollars. 
The capital outlay for education, includ- 
ing public libraries, amounted to 382 
million dollars. 

The proportion of educational income 
derived from government at different 
levels, and from private sources, varies 
widely from state to state and from 
community to community. For the na- 
tion as a whole, the sources of the 1938 
educational income, including private 
schools and public libraries but exclud- 
ing student aid, were approximately as 
follows: 3 percent from federal sources, 
26 percent from state sources, 53 percent 
from local sources, and 18 percent from 
private sources. 

The support of education is now in- 
adequate to provide equal access to mini- 
mum justifiable education. A number of 
states, and many thousands of school dis- 
tricts, with tax burdens for the support 
of education which are much greater 
than the average for the nation, receive 
educational revenues which are so small 
that it is impossible for them to main- 
tain an effective educational program. 
Of the 12 states making the greatest 
effort to support education in 1940, not 
one is among the 12 with the highest 
current expenditure per pupil. 

In 1940, nine states spent for education 





i 
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less than $50 per pupil enrolled in their / 


schools, altho nine other states spent $100 
or more per pupil. Mississippi spent only 
$25 per pupil, less than one-third the 
average for the nation, and less than one. 
fifth the amount spent in New York. 
The average salary for all public elemen- 
tary and secondary-school teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors ranged from 
about $560 in Mississippi to more than 
$2600 in New York. The average salary 
was less than $800 in six states, but more 
than $1600 in eleven states. The value 
of school property per pupil enrolled 
ranged from only $80 in Tennessee to 
more than $525 in New York. 

The nation is now spending less than 
50 percent of the amount needed to 
provide a justifiable minimum educa- 
tional program. 

During the years immediately follow- 
ing the war it does not appear probable 
that the total revenue available for edu- 
cation from state and local sources com- 
bined can be greatly increased, altho 
many states can and should increase the 
school revenue of their state govern- 
ments and decrease the school revenue 
of their local governments in order to 
reduce the heavy tax burden now resting 
on local government. It also appears im- 
probable that any great increase will 
occur in the nongovernmental funds 
available for education. It is therefore 
evident that most of the increase in ex- 
penditures for education in the postwar 
period must be financed almost if not 
entirely by federal funds. 

[15] That inequality of the tax bur- 
den for education within and among the 
states be reduced thru the distribution 
of state and federal funds on the basis 
of need.—Measured in terms of the num- 
ber of children and youth to be educated 
and the ability to raise school revenue, 
some states are six or seven times as able 
as others to support education. Within 
the the discrepancies among 
school districts are even greater. Not 
even an approximate approach to 
equality of educational opportunity can 
be achieved until these great disparities 
among and within states are materially 
reduced. Most state plans for equaliza- 
tion should be revised to distribute state 
funds more nearly on the basis of need. 
The only agency that can remedy the 
inequality among the states in the tax 
burden for education is the federal gov- 
ernment. It should accept this role. 


states 
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The MURAL UBLIGATION of 
teachers in the war-peace 


situation WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


any and urgent are the duties im- 
My rosea upon teachers by the war. 
In fact, so numerous and so insistent 
are these varied duties that danger 
threatens lest the greatest single duty of 
them all be overlooked and denied. 

This greatest war-peace duty for 
teachers is primarily a moral and a spir- 
itual matter—if for present purposes we 
may divest these terms of theological 
bearing. Specifically, this duty for teach- 
ers is to help all under their teaching 
care, each learner for himself and in the 
degree of his maturity, [1] to seek the 
most adequate attainable insight into 
the crucial meanings of our war-peace 
situation and [2] to build in connection 
as strong a will as possible to live up to 
the highest insight one’s best study shall 
here give him. This is truly a spiritual 
matter, for as thus stated it constitutes 
the very essence of the moral process 
wherever found. 

The NEA Committee on Academic 
Freedom is concerned here because 
many teachers may be hindered from 
discharging this greatest war-peace 
duty. Some, for example, will find cur- 
riculum requirements so rigid that un- 
less a change be made, they must give 
time and attention only to lesser things 
while the main matters go unconsidered. 
Others may find the available textbooks 
and other teaching materials unfit for 
any adequate open-minded study of the 
most significant war-peace. problems. 
Unless this hindrance can be removed 
these teachers, too, will, for another 
trivial reason, lose their chance to work 
effectively. For a large number of teach- 
ers, local pressure groups will interfere, 
some to hinder searching inquiry by the 
students lest (as these meddlers will 
say) “these young people get out of 
hand,” others to insist that this greater 
duty be shelved in favor of more obvious 
and concrete war needs. 

It is to help protect teachers both in 
the exercise of their teaching rights and 
in the discharge of this greatest duty, 


that the Committee has authorized this 
statement. Teachers must, of course, use 
tact in dealing with such hindrances, 
but the moral demand for this broader 
study is too urgent to be denied. 


First, a preliminary word on moral 
obligation in general and as to the 
proper bearing of this on our present 
War-peace situation in particular: 

There need be nothing mysterious 
about morals or moral obligation. 
Everybody knows from. practical ex- 
perience that if all men tried to live in 
selfish disregard of the lives and feelings 
of others, the net result would be dis- 
astrous. Far better that men should 
learn to consider others, establish rights, 
accept duties, live justly. 

The need for morals is inherent in 
human association. Obviously, the con- 
duct of one man may hurt others; and 
these others, unless law at once effec- 
tively intervenes, will likely react in 
angry and disorderly resentment. Thus 
does each person’s conduct and the re- 
action it provokes become a matter of 
common concern to all. Without effec- 
tive law and order no one lives in 
assured peace or safety. 

But moral obligation goes yet farther, 
as consideration will clearly show. In a 
game, for instance, team play must over- 
rule and decide individual play; no 
player may sacrifice or even jeopardize 
the team victory in order to get glory to 
himself alone. Similarly, if a house be 
afire in a village with no fire protection, 
all must help. They all so feel. “My time 
may come next,” they say. But suppose 
I have no house in the village. I don’t 
even live there. Am I still obligated? 
The answer remains yes. I am still a 
man; I can feel for the man whose 
house is threatened; if I can help, I 
must. This, we believe, is a good rule. 
I may never own a house, but I do have 
other interests liable to jeopardy. When 


I so need help, I hope others will come 
to my aid. When they need help, I must 
stand ready to help them. 

If then a rule is a good rule, good 
when I am caught and others help me, 
good when others are similarly caught 
and I help them, and so good a rule that 
competent judges approve it the more 
they watch it work—if these things be 
true, then moral obligation results: Un- 
der these circumstances I owe it to this 
man now in trouble to help him if, in 
reason, I can. Moral obligation comes 
thus into effect in the degree that a rule 
is good and applicable. Moral quality 
is then present in my conduct in the 
degree that I see and act accordingly, 
specifically in the degree that in any 
particular case I advance consciously and 
willingly from a narrower to a broader 
rule and to a more unselfish outlook. 
In this broader sense, moral obligation 
properly applies as far as human sympa- 
thy can extend and human efforts go. 

So much for the theory of morals; 
now for the application. 

Consider the postwar world after we 
have conquered the Axis—how long 
will that peace last? Will another war 
break out in another twenty-one years? 
Suppose the nations would agree—and 
stick to it—that no nation shall ever 
again be allowed to wage aggressive 
war upon another, that international 
differences must be settled by arbitra- 
tion or other peaceful means. Would 
this be a good rule? Would it be more, 
or less, costly in men and money than 
a third world war? If it is a good rule, 
good in both directions, does any moral 
obligation then result? Does such a 
moral obligation bind a strong nation 
like the United States? Or only weaker 
nations like Norway or Czechoslovakia, 
for instance? 

Again, consider the same situation 
from the point of view of law and order. 
Does moral obligation demand that we 
uphold law and order in our own com- 
munity, that people’s lives and property 
be made secure against thieves and mur- 
derers? Does a like moral obligation 
hold law and order within a state as 
well as within a community?4 And 
within a whole nation as truly as within 
our state and our community? And 
within the whole world as well as 
within a nation or state or community? 

It is these questions, both general and 
particular, that our schools must face. 
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II 


There are other moral issues involved 
in the present war-peace situation to 
which now we can only refer: 

[1] We reject with scientific scorn 
and moral revulsion the Nazi doctrine 
that the Germans are a Herrenvolk, a 
master race, who accordingly have a 
right to destroy all Jews within reach 
and hold the Poles, Czechs, and others 
in social and economic bondage. 

But are our skirts clear? Do we prac- 
tice a herrenVolk doctrine of racial 
superiority in our immigration laws as 
regards the Asiatics? And in our treat- 
ment of the Negroes in this country? 
And what does science say about any 
claims for racial superiority? And (for 
those who profess Christianity) what 
does Jesus teach about the way we 
should treat other people? Does the 
Golden Rule apply? 

[2] How do economic questions en- 
ter the picture? What has the Atlantic 
Charter to say about postwar economic 
opportunity? Are we prudentially con- 
cerned? And how so? And if so, is 
there any moral obligation involved? 

And what about the dangers of a 
postwar depression? Could it come to 
this country? To the world? What dif- 
ference would it make to us if it came 
to other countries? What do those mean 
who say “the world is now one”? Does 
this country have any duties in this 
connection ? 

And what about our returning sol- 
diers and our munition workers? Will 
it be right to let them go without jobs? 

These further questions must also be 
faced if we are to hope for a decent 
postwar world. 


Ill 


As we consider such public problems 
with their consequent moral obligations 
upon our country, two questions arise 
for the school: 

[1] It will be asked: Are these not 
public matters, problems for the govern- 
ment and the voters to meet and solve? 
How then are the schools involved and 
the young people now in school? 

If this country is to accept effective 
moral responsibility for helping to insti- 
tute and support a system of world col- 
lective security, a public mind and con- 
science thereto must be built at once. 
Here teachers can serve, first by helping 
their pupils and students to see and 


understand, then with the aid of these 
youth by helping the adults in home 
and community to get the broader vi- 
sion of world duty and responsibility. 
Nothing could be more educative to 
youth than the tactful prosecution of 
this public service. And, again, how 
long will it be necessary to maintain the 
system of collective security? Will start- 
ing it off suffice? Or will the time come, 
perhaps in another twenty-one years, 
when the world not understanding and 
so not caring will lightly let the matter 
lapse? And who then will be in control 
of public affairs? Will it not be exactly 
those now in school who in that day 
must decide the fate of the world? Can 
the school render a more strategic serv- 
ice than to prepare these young people 
not only for immediate participation ap- 
propriate to their maturity but also 
against that distant time of testing? 

[2] As we speak thus of preparing 
presentday youth against a future de- 
mand, certain other questions arise. Is 
it good teaching for us to tell our pupils 
and students the answers to the ques- 
tions they face? Is it not better teaching 
to help them learn how both to inquire 
and to conclude for themselves? In fact, 
are we not under democracy compelled 
to try as best we can to upbuild our 
youth increasingly to the point where 
they can and will study and judge and 
conclude effectively for themselves? 

The answer to these last two ques- 
tions seems yes. The apparent contra- 
diction here with what was suggested in 
[1] above is strongest for those who 
have little faith either in youth and their 
study or in the position involved. If the 
position be really sound, good study will 
find it out. If the position can’t stand 
study, it had better be reconsidered. And 
youth really likes to study and conclude, 
if only the matter be within the range 
of their interest and ability. 

That the war-peace situation is a live 
issue with youth is exactly true. Prob- 
ably they do not as yet see very far into 
what is involved; therein lies the teach- 
er’s task. In our classrooms we must 
start where the students are and help 
them to work there until they see far- 
ther. Then we must help them work at 
that farther point until they see still 
farther. We need not fear. Youth gen- 
erally are readier than their elders to ask 
questions and then to follow the argu- 
ment wherever it really leads. 





IV 


The second part of the teacher's great. 
est duty, as stated at the outset, is to 
help each one under his care to build 
as strong a will as possible to live always 
up to one’s highest attainable insight, 
The term will is here used in its popular 
sense. Thus understood, these words 
state the crux and test of moral educa. 
tion; for it is at this point that all moral 
deliberation and moral character come 
to the decisive test of action. To fail here 
is to fail of moral effectiveness. The ef. 
fectively moral man, facing a doubtful 
situation, will say in advance, “I do not 
now see where duty lies, but when | 
have found out, that will I do.” It be 
comes then an essential aim of the edy- 
cator to upbuild this attitude and char. 
acter as strongly as possible in youth. 

How, actually, to build this attitude 
is a practical question. The answer js 
easy, tho the way be long and hard. 
Such high quality living must pervade 
and constitute the school that, from 
tenderest years on, teacher and mates 
expect each child to think before he acts 
and increasingly to act up to the best 
that” thinking finds out. As the child 
gets older, the process becomes more 
conscious and should be backed even 
the more strongly by the public opinion 
of teacher and mates. In the degree that 
the child consistently so acts in many 
varied types of situations, himself heart- 
ily willing what he does, in that degree 
will he increasingly build “the strong 
will to live up to one’s highest insight.” 
It is thus that we can hope. 


V 


The task herein outlined is so essential 
to the public welfare that we must seek 
strenuously to accomplish it. Teachers, 
acting individually and collectively thru 
their professional organizations, must 
brook no interference with the effort. 
Courageously they must defend both 
their right to teach and the student's 
right to learn in this allimportant war- 
peace area. The future welfare of our 
nation and of the world are at stake. 
We must not fail. 

[ This statement was written at the 
request of the NEA Committee on 
Academic Freedom and with its 
assistance. | 
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was a Second Lieutenant in the 

Tank Destroyer Center at Camp 
Hood, Texas. I left the Tank Destroy- 
ers to come to Washington to take my 
seat in this Congress, because, under 
a Presidential directive, no member 
of Congress can remain on active duty 
with the Army. 

I originally ran for Congress because 
I hoped, believed, and prayed that this 
would be the Congress which would 
sign the peace terms. To me it was 
desperately important that Congress 
should not again repeat the mistakes 
of 1920. I did not want another war 25 
years after this one. I wanted this war 
to be the last. I did not want us to 
again let the peace go by default. 
wanted America to correct its error of 
25 years ago and this time take an ac- 
tive part in the operation of the peace. 

To the question, “Should Congress 
explore the peace terms?” I feel defi- 
nitely that it should. It should to the 
fullest extent that it is permitted by 
law. I feel that every American should 
explore the peace terms. I feel that only 
by an enlightened and active public 
opinion can we this time make a 
major effort to solve the problems of 
reconstruction after total war. 

I use the phrase “win the war and 
win the peace” because the peace must 
be fought for. We might as well face 
it now. In order to get a lasting, work- 
ing world order, the United States 
will have to make cancessions. It will 
cost us money. We will have to give 
up things. It is too much to hope that 
the men who were so greedy that they 
would not pay for the setting up of a 
democratic Europe the last time will 
suddenly become so generous that they 
will make the necessary concessions to 
guarantee a strong, democratic world 
this time. 

A good case can be built up for Pearl 
Buck’s statement “We shall have to 
fight another war.” Everyone has been 
educated to the idea that war demands 
sacrifices. The idea that peace demands 
sacrifices has not been pointed out. Nor 
is it being pointed out. That, to me, 
is the most disheartening thing we 
have to face. 

In this country there seem to be two 
great undercurrents of thought. There 
are those who want us to participate 
in world affairs as little as possible, 
and those who want us to participate 
as much as possible; those who want 
us to guard jealously our high stand- 
ard of living with high tariff walls, 
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and those who feel we can no longer 
just “sell” to the world, that from now 
on we shall have to “trade” with the 
world. There are those who fear the 
outside world, and those who welcome 
it. There are the internationalist- 
minded and the isolationist-minded. 

After the last war, the peace was 
written with the idea that America 
was to unite with other nations in 
working out the world’s problems. 
In Congress, that idea was defeated. 
Men so hated President Wilson that 
they fought tooth and nail to defeat 
every plan he proposed. 

But, deeper than this, most Ameri- 
cans at that time had the idea that the 
minute the war was won, everything 
was over. No one wanted any more 
restrictions. No one wanted to make 
any concessions. We wanted to sell the 
world, but we didn’t want them to 
sell anything to us. We wanted to 
settle down and return to normalcy. 
Give anything to Europe? Certainly 
not! We might be induced to lend 
them some money, but at 6 percent in- 
terest. Us to help rehabilitate Europe? 
Certainly not! We had done our part, 
hadn’t we? Let Europe worry about 
it. Let them sweat it out. So we went 
chasing the rainbow of prosperity and 
forgot that, until the world was stabil- 


ized, prosperity was only temporary. 

So we lost the peace last time, not 
only because of political hate toward a 
President by a “band of wilful men,” 
but also by the unpreparedness of the 
country to give up anything for the 
peace. We refused to throw any part 
of our wealth or any part of our sover- 
eignty into any sort of general pool or 
general league. We wanted all the ad- 
vantages of a world order, but we 
would contribute nothing toward i 
We would pray for peace; but we 
would not pay for it. The same factors 
are at work this time. They are at work 
in Congress, and they are at work in 
the country. Then, as now, we have a 
group of men in Congress who, thru 
hate toward a President, could torpedo 
a peace. I have been a member of the 
House of Representatives for only a 
short time, but I tell you that the vigor 
and hate of our isolationists is a thing 
to behold. President Roosevelt has been 
called a Judas. He has been attacked 
thru his family, thru his sons now 
fighting overseas. 

If some of the remarks which have 
been made in the House of Represen- 
tatives had been made in my Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, someone would 
have had his face punched in, right 
then and there. Oh, yes. This time as 
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last, we have our “band of wilful men,” 
quite willing, thru hatred, to torpedo 
the peace. No doubt about that. 

In my opinion, the country has not 
been prepared for the idea that peace 
demands sacrifice. Just as we have to 
pay for war and for destruction, so 
will we have to pay for reconstruction, 
altho, as time goes on, what we shall 
have to pay to maintain peace should 
become less and less. Americans are 
not prepared to face this fact: The re- 
construction of friendly areas at our 
own expense is just as important to the 
preservation of the American way of 
life as is destruction of enemy areas— 
which we do at our own expense. 

The price we shall have to pay for 
war, that is, the amount of money 
which we shall simply have to give or 
throw away and expect no return, will 
not end with the stopping of hostili- 
ties. We pay $75 for a shell which is 
fired at the enemy and misses. It is so 
much waste money. We will not get 
that money back. Over a period of 
years, people have been educated to 
the wastage of war. They do not ex- 
pect to be paid back for the shells that 
miss. But after the war, if we repair a 
bridge and it costs us $75, we expect to 
be paid back that money. Further- 
more, we expect to be paid back by the 
very people who, for years, will be 
least able to pay back, and those are 
the ._people who have had their land 
and their bridges destroyed. 

We are simply going to have to learn 
that, in order to get a lasting peace, 
America will have to lose money for 
several years after the war is over— 
just as she has been losing money for 
the years that the war has been in 
operation. If it is “good business” to 
build up a strong Army so we can de- 
stroy our enemies, then it is “good 
business” for us to make a little in- 
vestment in reconstruction of the 
world, even tho we may never get all 
of that reconstruction money back. 


Now, some people are not going to" 


agree with that. Some people are going 
to protest long and loudly against 
America’s becoming generous—this in 
spite of the fact that it was our dog- 
in-the-manger attitude last time which 
set the conditions for this war. It is 
against the blind, ungiving people of 
America that we are going to have to 
fight in order to win the peace. 

In my opinion, it is only thru Con- 
gress’ exploring the peace, discussing 
it in full, public debate, that we can 
sufficiently inform ourselves as to just 
what a real, lasting world peace means. 
As a matter of fact, in the broader 


sense, Congress is already exploring, 
not necessarily the peace terms, but 
certain different things which may 
come up as peace methods. I am a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. We meet in one of those big, 
high-ceilinged rooms of the Capitol. 
Spreading the length of the room is a 
large, oval table with 25 places around 
it. We, the members of this Commit- 
tee, sit at this table, hear witnesses, take 
notes, ask questions. And, after we 
have exhausted a matter, we vote on 
it, aye or nay. 

And around that table an interest- 
ing story has been developing—the 
story of a new method of international 
trade. We have been holding hearings 
on the extension of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, and thru these hearings the pos- 
sibility of Lend-Lease and Lend-Lease 
in Reverse becoming a method of post- 
war reconstruction is laid open for dis- 
cussion. 

That is not a function of our com- 
mittee. We are not concerned with 
theoretical postwar problems. But our 
investigation, thoro and complete, will 
lay the basis of facts for others to spec- 
ulate upon. 

And this is what we are learning 
about Lend-Lease and Lend-Lease in 
Reverse. It is not a oneway process, 
but a twoway trade. It is the pooling 
together of the resources of nations 
for their mutual good. It is awakening 
the spirit of cooperation among coun- 
tries. For example, we are furnishing 
the British with certain war materials 
and food supplies under Lend-Lease. 
Under Lend-Lease in Reverse, they 
are supplying our troops in Britain 
with everything which they want or 
need and which the British have. 
Under Lend-Lease in Reverse, the Brit- 
ish furnish our air forces with bombs 
—all free, of course—on twelve hours’ 
notice. All the American commander 
has to do is pick up the phone and ask 
for them. ‘ 

When we were organizing for 
North Africa, our Army decided that 
it needed a new type of radio equip- 
ment. The British completely stripped 
their island of that equipment, giving 
us, free, every single bit of it they had. 

Because of a severe coal shortage, the 
British minimum for heating Army 
barracks is 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
However, American Army standards 
require that barracks be heated to 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. Without hesita- 
ting, the British have supplied us with 
the extra fuel so that our barracks can 
be more comfortable than their bar- 
racks or homes. 





A supply officer in the American 
Army can requisition whatever he 
wants from a British Quartermaster 
and, providing it has been okayed by 
his own command, the British quar- 
termaster will furnish it to our supply 
officer free. All that will pass hands js 
a piece of paper. Now, that is really 
something, as I, who have recently 
been a supply officer, can tell you, 
When one nation gives to another as 
it would to its own, with no haggling 
and a minimum of paper work, this 
represents a true advance in interna- 
tional relations. 

I mention Lend-Lease and Lend- 
Lease in Reverse, because here is an 
example of generosity that pays. When 
we send tanks to Russia and planes to 
China, even tho we pay for them and 
they never return the money to us, we 
are helping ourselves. Remember the 
howl that went up, during the origi- 
nal Lend-Lease hearings, about our 
giving away anything? Well, by giv- 
ing we may have saved our country. 

If, after the war, we continue to do 
the same thing for a period of time, we 
shall be making ourselves and our way 
of life still more secure. That might 
have been a difficult point to explain 
to the American people 25 years ago. 
Today, when we have seen the failure 
of selfishness and the success of gener- 
osity, it should be easier to get across. 

I came to Congress to try to make 
this war the last one. I find here in 
Congress the same attitudes which de- 
feated a workable peace the last time. 
I want Congress and the people to 
participate fully in the working, plan- 
ning, discussing, and exploring of this 
peace. I believe that only by so doing 
can we defeat the “band of wilful 
men”; only by so doing can we edu- 
cate Americans to a spirit of generosity 
equal to the generosity which they dis- 
play in wartime. 

Let’s make this the last war—even 
if we have to spend several billion dol- 
lars on the peace. It will be a great 
deal cheaper than spending several 
hundred billions of dollars on another 
war 25 years from now. I refrain from 
mentioning the savings in American 
lives—because the people who will 
block a permanent peace are not so 
much interested in lives as they are in 
money. 


—An address on the subject, “Should 
Congress Explore the Peace Terms,” 
delivered under the auspices of World 
Peaceways, Inc., over the CBS network. 
Additional copies (at 5¢ each) may be 
secured from World Peaceways, 103 


Park Ave., New York City. 
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Some Wartime Social Gains 


AR IS CATASTROPHE to vanquished 

and victor. But deplore as we may 
this destructive and barbarous method 
of settling differences, we must now 
defend ourselves, and do it with all 
our resources and power. A homely 
old saying has it, however, that it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
even this tornado is clearing away 
some useless debris and making some 
new paths for progress. 

The gains that spring from a war 
such as this are of two sorts. First, cer- 
tain gains flow inevitably from the 
war itself. For example, surgery makes 
great strides because of experiments 
forced by the volume of service re- 
quired, limited time available, and 
necessities faced in field hospitals. 

Second, war presents certain oppor- 
tunities for progress, which can either 
be seized or missed. For example, one 
night of bombs may clear a slum area 
which peacetime civic efforts might 
not have improved in fifty years. I am 
not advocating bombs for slum clear- 
ance. They cost terrifically in lives lost 
and people maimed, are aimed at de- 
stroying what is most serviceable and 
only by accident do a useful job of 
clearance, and do nothing toward pro- 
viding the surviving slum dwellers 
with a better place to live. Neverthe- 
less, some cities now have the oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding appropriately. 
This opportunity may be missed. 

We might consider specific war 
gains under three large heads—gains 
in material production, in social or- 
ganization, and in human values. 

[1] Consider the addition to our 
manufacturing capacity, our increased 
plant. About fifteen billion has been 
appropriated from governrzental funds 
or assigned by private companies for 
warplant expansion. 

In 1938, the plants which produced 
all of our automobiles were valued at 
about one billion dollars—one-fifteenth 
of the mere expansion in plant now in 
progress. Or, to use another yardstick, 
the physical property of all the univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools 
in this country, including buildings 
and grounds, was recently valued at 
$1,781,000,000. America is spending in 
two or three years for additional manu- 
facturing capacity more than eight 
times as much as the total value of all 
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our institutions for higher education, 
built up during several centuries. 

What will this expanded plant ca- 
pacity mean in peacetime? Stuart 
Chase in Goals for America (See Oct. 
1942 JOURNAL, p207) suggests that all 
elements are available in America to 
meet standards for five minimum es- 
sentials—food, housing, clothing, edu- 
cation, and health care. 

We are increasing our economic re- 
sources far beyond any previous level 
—increasing them in terms of greatly 
enlarged productive plants; of better 
coordination of manufacturing proc- 
esses; expanded facilities in transpor- 
tation, such as the rapidly built Alaska- 
Canadian highway, enormous new 
tonnages in ship bottoms, and prospec- 
tive great increases in airfreight car- 
riers; increasing them also in terms of 
more efficient training of large num- 
bers of men and women for work in 
the skilled trades. These are real gains. 

[2] Nevertheless, improved eco- 
nomic resources and technics do not 
always unlock the door to the abun- 
dant life, not even the materially 
abundant life. We need improved 
social organization and a new concept 
of human values and its wider accept- 
ance if we are to enter that door. What 
gains can we expect out of the war in 
these areas? 

In war our social organization suf- 
fers heavy damage, but the sweep- 
ing war-induced changes, disastrous 
enough in themselves, also offer op- 
portunities for the future. 

One of the changes the war has 
brought which can be translated into 
an important gain is the way in which 
the whole world has become a neigh- 
borhood. When I was a boy in a small 
Illinois town, not one of my acquaint- 
ances had ever been outside the 
United States or even seen any ocean. 


We studied out of a book a subject 
called geography, dealing with an un- 
real, far-away world full of difficult 
names of places with which we never 
expected any personal contact. 

If we returned to that village today, 
we should find the far places of the 
world become household words. The 
radios are tuned in on the whole 
world. When the young men return 
to that village and to all our farms and 
cities, we shall have the most travelled 
generation this nation has ever seen. 

More. When this war is over, my 
small village will not only know vastly 
more about this world community, but 
its own position on the world map will 
have greatly changed. We shall no 
longer be content with maps of the 
eastern and the western hemisphere; 
we need full globes. China is certain 
to be one of the influential nations of 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. By rail and water, Chungking is 
11,964 miles from New York; but by a 
great circle course it is only 7610 miles. 

Global war has vastly accelerated 
airplane development, international 
shortwave broadcasting, and wide- 
spread travel, and in so doing has has- 
tened the realization of world neigh- 
borhood. We are, willy-nilly, moving 
into this world neighborhood, but only 
great wisdom and skill in the days 
ahead will make it a safe place for any 
of us. We as a nation shall need to give 
up, not national individuality or con- 
trol of internal affairs, but some of 
those traditional concepts of sover- 
eignty which stand in the way of in- 
ternational organization. We shall 
need to surrender racial pride and 
some special economic privileges. 
These sacrifices are not small or easy, 
but the rewards are correspondingly 
great. A true world neighborhood can 
mean much for world advancement, 
both economic and social, and for 
world peace. 

One of our wartime gains may be a 
new toleration and respect for other 
races. The American Negro, newly 
valued as worker and soldier and fel- 
low citizen, is gaining rights long 
overdue in better work opportunities 
and in our own increasing recognition 
that before we preach democracy to 
the rest of the world we had better 
practice it more fully among ourselves. 
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The war has brought new impetus 
and fresh focus to adult education. 
Labor shortages have enlarged the job 
opportunities for the handicapped. 
Tuberculosis prevention has received 
immense aid thru routine chest exam- 
ination of selectees, which will be 
continued for discharged soldiers. In- 
dustrial decentralization is becoming a 
reality with the wide distribution of 
war plants. Mass construction methods 
for wartime housing are advancing 
building technics. Social work agencies 
and other community organizations 
are learning to know one another, and 
to cooperate in true social welfare 
planning on a community basis. 

The very necessity of organizing for 
protection, of sharing cars, of finding 
our amusement among home groups, 
indeed, of helping each other to bear 
the sorrows of war, has been a substan- 
tial social gain. 

[3] Neither gains in productivity 
nor the most perfect political and 
social organizations are of any use if 
the people who must operate this pro- 
ductive plant, work within this politi- 
cal framework, and control these social 
organizations, are narrow visioned or 
incompetent. What, then, is the war 
doing to human values? 

War brutalizes many and it slaugh- 
ters some of the most promising of our 
youth. It interrupts and distorts higher 
education to the incalculable loss of 
the young men and women concerned, 
and of the nation. Often it rouses 
passions of hatred, ultra-nationalism, 
racialism, and religious fanaticism 
which are not soon allayed. As Harry 
Emerson Fosdick once said, “There 
are worse things than war, and war 
brings all of them.” 

A credit side to this dark ledger ex- 
ists, however. The very dangers of 
war bring into new relief and poign- 
ancy the infinite value of the in- 
dividual human being, the sacredness 
of human personality. 

Those human values which we took 
so much for granted that we gave 
them little place in our scheme of life 
have now taken on their true and 
controlling power—now that we are 
in danger of losing them. Freedom 
has become precious once again. No 
longer is it the fashion to speak slight- 
ingly of democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment hopelessly decadent, corrupt, 
and inefficient. 

For now we stand at a crossroads in 
history. We are not even asked to 
choose the road we would take; our 
enemies propose to drive us down the 


road of their choosing. They propose 
to compel us to accept their New 
Order which repudiates the moral re- 
sponsibility of man, demands a forced 
and uncritical obedience to authority, 
and resurrects the old and bloody con- 
cept of a superior race to which all 
others are the natural slaves. 

We find ourselves firmly on the 
other side, holding different principles 
altogether. Our beliefs have been ham- 
mered into convictions on the anvil of 
war. 

Our sense of the value of human 
life has been sharpened, too. The large 
percentage of men rejected by the 
draft for physical disabilities has spot- 
lighted the inadequacies of our past 
forms of medical care and disease pre- 
vention. This, with the war shortage 
in medical personnel, may at last 
break thru the traditional obstruction- 
ist position of certain leaders in some 
of our professional circles and result in 
more effective programs directed to- 
ward community health and the pre- 
vention of disease. 

We have learned a valuable lesson 
in highway accident prevention. Set- 
ting out to save tires, we saved more 
than 6000 lives in the first nine months 
of war. The lesson of highway sanity 
can be carried over into peace times. 
The war has stimulated the produc- 
tion of books on religious subjects and 
dealing with man’s place in the uni- 
verse and the meaning of life; it seems 
to have deepened the religious mood 
—at least of religious-minded people. 

Why have I mentioned social gains 
at a time when our eyes and our ener- 
gies are fixed on military objectives? 
We engage in war for sheer self-pres- 
ervation, and the preservation of that 
freedom which is as dear as life itself. 
I have mentioned these social changes 
which the war is causing or making 
possible, not primarily to spur our 
march to Berlin, but to help give us 
the courage and the stamina for the 
long mile beyond Berlin. 

The day the bugles blow their glori- 
ous “cease firing” will be no signal to 
long holiday for us. We shall celebrate 
—who could deny us that?—but im- 
mediately, without loss of an unneces- 
sary hour, we must begin the march 
up that long mile beyond Berlin: 

First we shall need to help feed the 
starving among our allies, the captive 
nations, and the people in enemy coun- 
tries. Then come crowding all the 
other problems of longer-range relief 
and reconstruction— clothing, medi- 
cine, and health care, housing, control 





of lawless elements, social reorganiza- 
tion, participation, plans to make the 
impoverished peoples once more pro- 
ductive and_ selfsupporting. This js 
the largest task in mass relief and far- 
flung reconstruction the world has yet 
seen. 

If we in the United States have the 
wisdom to travel this long mile, even 
tho we are tired from the war and 
would far rather rest and relax, then in 
the process we shall solve mony of our 
own ‘problems. To accomplish these 
vast tasks we shall probably need all 
the enormous manpower which will 
be released from the armed forces and 
the war industries, estimated at not 
less than 30,000,000 persons in the 
United States. 

If we slip into the careless relaxation 
of the 1918 armistice, all our victories 
and all our bloodshed may prove as 
fruitless as those of World War I. The 
social gains we have been cataloging 
will slide from our grasp. Even our 
new plant capacity, which was to 
bring us material abundance, may all 
be absorbed in war production for the 
Armed fortress we shall have to become 
and remain. 

That our government has this mile 
beyond Berlin in mind is evident from 
the appointment of former Governor 
Lehman of New York as Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, to 
take charge of operations of just this 
sort. Other heartening signs are special 
courses in civil administration, relief, 
and reconstruction which have been 
begun in several colleges. The War 
Department itself has set up in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, a School for Mili- 
tary Government in which many of 
these problems are realistically treated. 

On the other side of the ledger is 
the near collapse of social science 
training in colleges and highschools, 
due both to the lowered draft age and 
the crowding of the curriculum with 
technical preinduction courses. 

The social sciences have lagged 
seriously behind invention and ma- 
terial progress. In our generation the 
problem of ample production has been 
solved; it is the problem of distribu- 
tion that sets group against group and 
nation against nation. In our genera- 
tion the old conception of a world com- 
posed of separate nations, states, and 
communities which could live largely 
to themselves on widely different 
planes of wealth, education, and cul- 
ture has forever dissolved; we face the 
complicated problem of living together 
in a world community. 
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- How Shall We Finance Our Profession? 





MY DEAR DR. STRAYER: 


I have read your statement in the April Journat on the NEA War 
and Peace Fund Campaign with approval and rejoicing. I have often 


advocated that we teachers should invest more in the advancement of 
our own profession. The dues of the National Education Association 
should have been increased long ago. Now is the time to face that 
issue squarely. Your War and Peace program may well mark the be- 
ginning of an enlarged program of professional organization. We 
cannot as teachers consistently urge statesmen to create a better world 


for the future unless we are willing to plan and to make sacrifices 


for our own profession and to go forward on a higher level than in 
the past. Considering the many professional needs still unmet, it is 
almost unbelievable that basic NEA dues have not been increased 


since 1875. 


Very cordially yours, 


U. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, 


S. Commissioner of Education. 





T HAS BECOME APPARENT that the Na- 
| tional Education Association cannot 
adequately fulfil the great trusteeship 
which it holds as the representative of 
the teachers and schools of the nation 
without increasing its 
sources. Without 


financial re- 
increased income it 
cannot meet the present and future de- 
mands for service. It cannot make as 
extensive and vigorous a campaign for 
adequate teachers’ salaries as ought to 
be made. It cannot put enough power 
back of its campaign for needed federal 
legislation. It cannot hold experienced 
clerical and secretarial hel» in compe- 
tition with present government pay. It 
cannot publish as substantial a JourNaL 
as the needs of the Association require, 
nor can it carry forward an expanded 
program of research and service for its 
members. 

This question of the longtime financ- 
ing of the work of the Association was 
faced frankly by the War and Peace 
Fund Committee in planning for the 
emergency fund campaign. This com- 
mittee felt that there were two phases 
of the Association’s finance problem— 
first, the need for an emergency war 


and peace fund; second, the need for 
increased support of the Association’s 
regular activities. The committee, there- 
fore, recommends to the Executive Com- 
mittee, Board of Directors, and Repre- 
sentative Assembly which will meet at 
Indianapolis that serious consideration 
be given to greatly enlarging the mem- 
bership and increasing the dues of the 
Association. 

The Executive Committee believes 
that the time has come when vast num- 
bers of our profession want to establish 
our Association on a financial basis that 
will enable it to represent the teaching 
profession more effectively. 

As a basis for discussion the following 
proposal is being suggested. This is only 
one proposal. There may be other ones 
that are better. I shall appreciate hear- 
ing from you if you have a better plan 
to suggest. 

The dues of active members shall be 
as follows: 


$1000 or less = annually 
$1001-$2000 — $3 annually 
$2001-$3000 —-$4 annually 


Above $3000 — $5 annually 


A. C. FLORA 


President of the National Education 
Association and Superintendent 
of Schools, Columbia, S. C. 


We are giving publicity in this issue 
of THe Journat to this proposal to in- 
crease dues so that there may be wide- 
spread consideration of it in faculty 
meetings of 100 percent schools, in local 
associations, and among officers of state 
associations previous to the Indianapolis 
meeting. 

There is no desire on the part of any- 
one to force thru a change to which 
there might be objection. But it is hoped 
that as a result of the professional unity 
and vision generated by the campaign 
for the War and Peace Fund there will 
come to Indianapolis a group of dele- 
gates willing and eager to agree upon 
an equitable plan of adjustment of 
NEA dues, and to give unanimous con- 
sent to an amendment to the bylaws 
which will enrich the scope of NEA 
service. 

The NEA has not raised its dues since 
they were fixed at $2 in 1875, when the 
average annual salary of teachers in the 
United States stood at $195 a year. In 
the years since 1875 the Association’s 
service has increased many fold—head- 
quarters have been established in Wash- 
ington; THE Journat has been devel- 
oped; extensive research is carried for- 
ward; the Association has worked ag- 
gressively on matters of salary, tenure, 
and retirement; it has carried the cause 
of the schools to the people; its great 
commissions and committees have done 
outstanding and invaluable work: all 
of this and more the present NEA 
member helps finance with his $2 fee. 
But the problems which face the Asso 
ciation in this time of war and ap 
proaching postwar reconstruction can 
not be adequately financed on so small 
a fee. 

There are only two ways we may in- 
crease our regular funds. One is to 
enrol more members. But experience 
has shown that it is difficult to increase 
membership greatly without first in- 
creasing dues so as to further increase 
the Association’s services. The second 
and most logical means is to adopt a 
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schedule of dues based on ability to pay. 
This is the action proposed to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. The adoption of 
a scale of dues graduated according to 
salary is in line with the American 
tradition of paying according to ability 
to pay. 

By so doing you will enable the Asso- 
ciation to increase its services to such 
an extent that many of the teachers 
who have not yet carried their share of 
the professional load will be inspired to 
do so. As these hitherto nonparticipat- 
ing teachers come into their national 
organization, their dues will enable the 
Association to expand its services still 
further and to start our profession upon 
another great spiral of growth and 
development. 

One thing is clear—we cannot stand 
still. We are either going forward or 
going backward. As things now stand, 
our services are competing with one 
another. Every dollar spent on some 
new activity for which there is urgent 
need means that some other essential 
activity must be decreased. At a time 
when demands are increasing im- 
mensely, the research program, the 
teacher welfare program, and a dozen 
other activities cannot be expanded—in- 
deed can scarcely hold their own—with- 
out additional financial support. Al- 
ready our fine professional staff in 
Washington has been severely weak- 
ened because the NEA could not com- 
pete with other agencies in the matter 
of salaries. Like teachers who are going 
out from the schools into industry, not 
because they want to but because they 
must think of their bread and butter, so 
our NEA clerical and secretarial force 
leave the Association to take govern- 
ment positions at greatly increased sal- 
aries. The Association is not able to 
hold its permanent staff at the very 
time we need it most. 

The experience of the state associa- 
tions which have increased dues is that 
membership tends to increase along 
with the increase of dues. The time has 
come for all of us to invest more in our- 
selves, to have a higher conception of 
our ownselves as educators. If we wish 
to occupy a more important place in 
society we must invest more in our 
professional organizations. Can we not 
agree unanimously at the Representa- 
tive Assembly at Indianapolis to take 
this important forward step? 





When You Write Your Congressman 
about a Bill 


Donald DuShane 


Secretary, NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru Education 





a that congressmen lis- 
ten carefully to opinions from “back 
home” and they want to be kept in- 
formed about conditions in their dis- 
tricts. Base your letters on your own 
experiences and observations. Use illus- 
trations and examples from your home 
district or state. 

[2] In writing to a Senator address 
his letter to the Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; and if to a Repre- 
sentative address him at the House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. Be 
careful about the correct spelling of his 
name. Be sure to give your address and 
write your name legibly. Most congress- 
men are careful about answering per- 
sonal letters. 

[3] Describe the bill you are inter- 
ested in specifically. There are thousands 
of bills before Congress and unless you 
designate the specific bill your letter 
may be wasted. 

[4] Timing is very important. A let- 
ter to committee members should go to 
them while the bill is before the com- 
mittee. A letter to Senators will get very 
little real consideration if the bill is not 
before the Senate for action. Remember 
that the average congressman has doz- 
ens of bills to consider, about which he 
has to make immediate decisions. Ordi- 
narily, he will not concern himself much 
with bills which may not be before his 
house for months or which may never 
reach the floor at all. 

[5] Remember that short letters are 
most effective in writing your congress- 
men. Ordinarily, such letters should be 
limited to one typewritten page or two 
pages in script. A congressman’s mail 
is very heavy and he often skims thru 
long letters or leaves them to his clerk. 

[6] Express yourself as pleasingly and 
effectively as possible. Remember that 
congressmen must be convinced that you 
are right, and the mere fact that you are 
in favor of a bill is not sufficient reason 


for his support. 


[7] Do not threaten, scold, or in- 
timidate. You will not win his help and 
cooperation by threatening to beat him 
at the next election or bragging about 
how powerful you are. Put yourself in 
your congressman’s place and visualize 
the type of letter that would be effective 
with you. 

[8] Do not wear out your welcome 
with endless letters on the same subject. 
A few letters from many people are 
much more effective than many letters 
from a few people. 

[9] Never send form letters or in- 
clude in your letter extracts from other 
letters being sent to Congress. Your 
congressman ordinarily is expert in dis- 
tinguishing between mass propaganda 
correspondence and letters expressing 
the real convictions and ideas of the 
writers. 

[ro] Unless you represent an organi- 
zation having strong influence in his 
district, or unless you know him per- 
sonally, do not waste stamps on a con- 
gressman living outside your home dis- 
trict. Ordinarily he is very little affected 
by such letters and “congressional cour- 
tesy” often induces him to refer your 
letters to your own congressman. The 
above advice does not fully apply to let- 
ters written to members and chairmen 
of committees in connection with bills 
before their committees or to congress- 
men who are politically ambitious. 

[11] In addition to writing your con- 
victions concerning a bill to your con- 
gressman, you might well find out 
whether other people have the same 
convictions, and if so urge that they 
write letters. Remember also that there 
are certain individuals in each com- 
munity whose opinions the congressman 
respects highly. If such individuals have 
convictions similar to yours, honest and 
sincere letters from them will be most 
effective. Under similar conditions let- 
ters from officers of important organi- 
zations will be given full consideration. 


Nn 
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The Hepresentative Assembly at Indianapolis 


HEN DELEGATES to the twenty-third 

Representative Assembly of the 

NEA come together in Indian- 
apolis in June, the circumstances of their 
meeting will be without precedent in 
Association history. For the first time 
since the Representative Assembly was 
organized in 1921, the summer gather- 
ing of the NEA will be limited to a 
business meeting of the Assembly. 

As announced in the April Journat, 
the Association—cooperating with the 
Office of Defense Transportation in its 
efforts to reduce civilian demands upon 
transportation facilities in wartime—has 
cancelled the NEA summer convention 
with its general sessions, departments 
and allied groups, commercial exhibits. 

The very fact that the large conven- 
tion is not being held this year at a time 
when grave educational questions must 
be discussed, makes the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in June the 
most important in our history. This as- 
sembly, which will come to grips with 
vital professional and organizational 
problems, should be attended by the 
strongest delegates that local and state 
associations can send. 

All state associations and all local af- 
filiated groups having sufficient NEA 
membership to entitle them to repre- 
sentation have received instructions and 
blanks for reporting their official dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly at 
Indianapolis. Some have already sent in 
their reports. All others are strongly 
urged to do so at once in order that cre- 
dentials of the delegates may be made 
up in advance. This will also assure 
them of receiving important reports be- 
fore they leave for the meeting. 

The following paragraphs outline the 
program planned for this “new occa- 
sion” at which carefully selected dele- 
gates will help the Association go “up- 
ward still and onward” as it “keeps 
abreast of truth”: 

The Executive Committee and Board 
of Trustees will meet all day Saturday, 
June 26. The Board of Directors will be 
in session all of the following day. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27, 1943—8:00 PM 


On Sunday night, at the opening ses- 
sion of the Representative Assembly, 
the address of the evening will deal with 


“The Values for which We Live and 
Fight.” This will be followed by a 
friendly hour in which Indiana will 
welcome the visiting delegates. 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1943—I0:15 AM 

After the meeting of all state delega- 
tions Monday morning at 9:00, the first 
business session of the Representative 
Assembly will convene at 10:15. At this 
session the report of the Committee on 
Credentials will be presented, rules on 
procedure and order of business adopted, 
action taken on minutes of the Denver 
meeting, preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections given, and amend- 
ments to bylaws (as carried in the April 
Journal, page 116) will be acted upon. 
Nominations will be made for President, 
First Vicepresident, 11 other Vicepresi- 
dents, Treasurer, 2 Executive Committee 
members, 19 State Directors. 


MONDAY—2:00 PM 


The second business session will open 
with the President’s address dealing with 
the problems which education faces dur- 
ing wartime and the part the organized 
profession ought to take in helping to 
solve these problems. 

The address will be followed by a 
short discussion on the value of coop- 
eration with other organizations. Then 
will come reports by the chairmen of 
joint committees of the NEA and other 
organizations—the American Teachers 
Association, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, American Medical 
Association, American Library Associa- 
tion, and American Legion. 

Presentation of the topic, “Better 
Teachers for Stronger Schools,” will 
precede reports of committee chairmen 
in the fields of teacher welfare—prepara- 
tion and certification, professional ethics, 
academic freedom, equal opportunity. 

MONDAY—%8:00 PM 


The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will be given at 
the third business session Monday night. 
Delegates will next hear the reports of 
the three Association commissions, their 
programs and problems—the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Defense 
Commission, Legislative Commission. 

The present status of teachers’ salaries, 
teacher turnover, and education wartime 


losses will be reviewed, after which there 
will be discussion of possible remedies. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1943—9:00 AM 


The fourth business session will con- 
tinue reports of chairmen in teacher 
welfare fields—tenure, retirement, co- 
operatives, credit unions, tax education. 

A brief talk on better citizenship will 
serve to introduce the reports of the 
Committees on New Voter Preparation 
and International Relations. After the 
report of the Committee on NEA and 
Department Relationships, those of the 
Trustees, Treasurer, Auditing and Bud- 
get Committees will be heard. 


TUESDAY—2:00 PM 


The Tuesday afternoon fifth session 
will deal with the building and strength- 
ening of professional organizations— 
local, state, and national—with par- 
ticipation by officers of local and state 
groups and of the NEA. 

A talk by Dr. George D. Strayer on 
“Education during Times of Crisis,” 
will cover what happened to education 
during the last war and what the situa- 
tion is during this war. Then there will 
be presentation and discussion of an in- 
creased budget for an expanding pro- 
gram of teacher organizations. Adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions will follow. 


TUESDAY—8:00 PM 


After consideration of the contribu- 
tion of education to the war effort, the 
sixth business session will hear a brief 
summary of the findings and happen- 
ings of the two-day Representative As- 
sembly. The closing address by past- 
president Willis A. Sutton will be on the 
subject of “The Organized Profession’s 
Program of Action during Wartime.” 
The report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions and introduction of new officers 
will close the Representative Assembly. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1943 

On the next day, June 30, the new 
Board of Directors will hold a break- 
fast meeting. The time between 10:00 
AM and 4:30 pM will be devoted to a 
joint conference of the officers of the 
NEA and the officers of its departments, 
with secretaries of state associations and 
chief state school officers. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1943 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION @ AMERICAN LEGION @ U. S, OFFICE OF EDUCATION @ NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Education for 
World Undersianding 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


Education Ta Win and 











National Education Association 
1201 sSiXrEENTH STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


To the Teachers of America: 


Education in wartime is essential to the winning of the war. By 
converting their programs, schools are preparing older youths for the 
armed services and for industry. They are providing the basic train- 
ing for victory on the battlefield. 


Education in wartime is essential to the winning of the peace. 
The democracies won World War I but they lost the peace. One thing 
the dictators were right about--the vital importance of education 
for their cause. The effectiveness with which they used it has been 
amply demonstrated. Education can be used with equal effectiveness 
by democracies to win the next peace. 


But a critical situation confronts our American schools. Sala- 
ries are too low to hold the teaching personnel. 360,000 of the na= 
tion's teachers receive less than $1200 a year. More than 100,000 
teachers have been lost by the schools since Pearl Harbor--to indus- 
try where salaries are far higher, to the armed services, and to the 
auxiliary services, 


There are numerous complaints about the results of the school 
program. Usually the critics do not have the facts. Many of them 
neither know nor care about the handicaps which confront the schools. 
Same of their charges are false. Others are half truths. Neverthe- 
less, these stories get into the papers and leave serious questions 
in the minds of many people. 


American Education Week offers an opportunity to present to mil- 
lions of parents and citizens the facts about our schools. The 
national income has reached an alltime high. Despite higher prices 
and higher taxes, there are ample funds to provide the necessary 
support for the schools. If the people understand the need, and only 
as they do, they will provide the level of financial and moral support 
which is essential if the schools are not to suffer a serious break- 
down. 


To provide such understanding is the great objective of American 
Education Week 1943, Plan now to make the observance achieve this 
goal for your community. 


Sincerely yours, 


Willard E. Givens 
Executive Secretary 
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| Don't Be Afrai 


ISABELLE SLUAN 


Retired Elementary-School Supervising 
Principal, Sioux City, lowa 


ON’T BE AFRAID of retirement. The 

last chapters of a book are the most 
interesting and revealing. They solve 
mysteries and problems. 

Certainly retirement does not make 
you old. Only your attitude toward life 
will do that. Retirement may be a 
chance to demonstrate to yourself as 
well as to others the perennial youth in 
your heart. As long as you meet the 
challenge of the changes life brings and 
use it you will not be old in spirit. 
Arthur John Gossip says: “Man is as 
old as his arteries, it is said. He is not. 
He is as old as his soul. And some souls 
age So prematurely. By middle life they 
are gray-haired and dull and drowsy, 
and at the extreme limit of all that they 
will ever be. But others remain young 
in sheer defiance of the years. Always 
they are eager, expectant, on tiptoe.” 

Before you begin this new adventure 
it might not be a bad idea to take ac- 
count of stock to see what you have to 
work with. Bring out your old preju- 
dices. Don’t hesitate if they are ready 
for the rubbish heap. Re-examine your 
faith and your philosophy of life. Hold 
fast all that proves valid in the light of 
your experience. Search for the truth in 
the revelations the years have made. 
In this new beginning life has given 
you, cultivate human contacts. If you 
feel yourself in any sense an outsider, 
remember that to have friends you must 
be friendly. You should know by this 
time that the people you meet are after 
all just folks, fundamentally like your- 
self but with interestingly different ex- 
periences. You can afford an inward 
chuckle at superiority complexes in un- 
expected places. You may be a little 
funny yourself. Take an impersonal 
look and see. 

You may not be an original thinker 
or a brilliant conversationalist, but a 
sympathetic listener also has a welcome 
in society. Beauty could not exist if there 
were not eyes to see. 

To school people, retirement may 
mean the exploration of a world differ- 


Courtesy, Eztension 
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partment of Agrt- 
culture. 


ent in some ways frem that in which 
they have moved, circumscribed by lim- 
itations of time and strength. Too often 
school and community misunderstand 
each other and work at cross purposes. 
It may be your high privilege to help 
integrate these two worlds, to interpret 
them to each other. You are equipped 
with an understanding of and faith in 
youth. You know something about 
where the world fails. them. Perhaps 
you will learn more about what the 
world requires. The combined wisdom 
and experience of all-interested adults 
is not too much for the task of guiding 
youth’s crusading spirit, of helping it to 
shape the future world of whose mag- 
nificent possibilities we catch vague 
outlines even in these cruel years. 
Retirement brings the opportunity of 
greatly enriching your personal life. 
Now at last you need not live always on 
a schedule. You can take time to savor 
your experiences. So distinguished a per- 
son as Robert Louis Stevenson has writ- 
ten an essay in praise of loafirig. It may 
be an accomplishment, almost a fine art. 
Leisure offers many luxuries—a re- 
newal of old and cherished acquaint- 
ances, the deepening of precious friend- 
ships. The chances of extending num- 
berless gracious courtesies come to the 
questing mind and the sympathetic 
heart. It may be that you can even speak 
a word for a great cause; cheer an over- 
burdened public servant, beset by selfish 
critics; or voice a protest against abuse. 
No one is freer to speak than you. 
Even in these dark days a hobby is a 
wholesome thing. You may have one 
which has long been relegated to an ob- 
scure corner. Or it may be a dream 
wrapped these many years in a tissue of 
hope. Is it reading, browsing at will 
thru the rich fields of literature and his- 
tory? Great souls wait you patiently 





with their garnered wisdom, their tales 
full of laughter and tears, their poetry 
to carry you to far heights on wings of 
inspiration. You are one of those able to 
study deliberately, earnestly, the concep- 
tions of a peaceful world which states- 
men and philosophers are developing. 
Perhaps you want to create something 
with your hands, see formless material 
t.ke shape at your touch. If you cannot 
co original work, the Red Cross will fill 
your hands with needed tasks. 

Your hobby may have deen travel, 
which is out for the duration. Armchair 
travel has its advantages and it would 
be a good preparation for real travel 
when that again becomes feasible. In 
the meantime we need desperately to 
know and understand the peoples of the 
earth whom we have too often thought 
of as different and far away. We can 
study them thru the eyes of others until 
such time as we can once more take to 
“the open road.” 

Do your hunger for the out-of-doors? 
Follow the path of autumn thru golden 
days. You need give no account of the 
minutes or hours you spend looking at 
the birds or butterflies or squirrels. Un- 
hurried, you may watch the splendor of 
night’s pageantry in the skies. Immu- 
tably the great processes of nature, from 
the least to the most profound, go on, 
majestic and changeless, even while men 
are destroying each other. 

Today, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, the world demands the best that 
all of us can give. It needs to be steadied 
by our faith. The problems of peace re- 
quire the informed and considered 
judgment and influence of all intelli- 
gent persons. Give the best of your time 
and thought to man’s overwhelming 
needs which reach out to all of us. 

This is your last chance. Don’t let it 
slip thru your fingers. 
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Tommy Jones Goes to War 


HARRY BARD 


Supervisor of History, Secondary Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AY AFTER TOMORROW, Tommy Jones, 

who is now in our classroom, will 
be off to war. Military experts tell us 
that this will be a long war. The lower- 
ing of .the draft age makes it evident 
that this war will be fought by the w ry 
young, as well as by others. Tomorrow 
the boys in our twelfth-grade classes 
will be off to war; the next year, our 
present eleventh-grade students. Each 
succeeding year will bring the boys and 
possibly the girls who are now in our 
tenth, ninth, and perhaps even lower 
grades, into the conflict. The impending 
induction of these boys and girls has 
tremendous educational implications for 
all teachers, especially those in the sec- 
ondary field. 

The enemy is cunning, strong, and 
welltrained. The Axis soldier knows 
his job perfectly. He has demonstrated 
that too well. What about the boys and 
girls we are now teaching? Will we 
give them an even or better chance than 
that which the enemy has? 

As the casualty lists grow longer, the 
period between induction and combat 
will get shorter. This means that the 
period of preinduction training as car- 
ried on in the classroom will grow 
increasingly more important. When 
Tommy Jones goes off to war, here are 
some very direct questions we will have 
to answer: 

You—physical education and health 
teacher — have you helped to put 
Tommy in the best possible physical 
condition? Just a little more endurance 
on his part might mean the difference 
between the Jap or American bayonet’s 
getting its mark. 

You—teacher of mathematics—have 
you taught Tommy enough so that he 
will be able to continue from your class- 
room his education in gunnery or aero- 
nautics? One more lesson may be the 
difference between an American bomb 
that will find its mark or a Japanese 
Zero that will find its target. 

You — biology teacher — have you 
taught Tommy to keep his body clean? 
Or have you forgotten the tremendous 
toll which venereal diseases take in war? 


You—teacher of English—have you 
taught Tommy to give and understand 
short, pointed directions so that he will 
be able to carry out military commands 
promptly and intelligently? 

You—teacher of modern languages— 
have you taught Tommy so well that if 
he should be lost in conquered terri- 
tory, he would be able to seek help from 
friendly people? 

You—shop teacher—have you helped 
Tommy to become so handy with tools 
that he will be able to repair a stalled 
jeep or a jammed machine gun which 
alone offers him protection from the 
enemy? 

You—teacher of history—have you 
given Tommy the faith he needs to 
carry on this struggle? Or have you 





forgotten that in every war there are 
thousands of deserters who quit because 
they know not why they fight? 

You—principal—have you made cer. 
tain that Tommy learns how to admin. 
ister first aid, even tho the course is not 
a part of the requisites for graduation? 
Or have you forgotten how many men 
died in the last war because they did not 
know such simple things as application 
of a tourniquet or location of the pres. 
sure points? 

The very next time that Tommy 
Jones comes into our room he may learn 
something that will later give him the 
edge over his future foe. Let us make 
each classroom period count! Each 
teacher has responsibilities to give 
Tommy Jones more knowledge, more 
courage, more stamina, more inge- 
nuity, and more faith than the enemy 
possesses. 


An Eighth-Grade Employment Service 


ORKED OUT as a part of a club pro- 

gram in the Bradley Park School, 
this job service supplied the community 
with nursemaids; light housecleaners; 
odd-jobbers in painting fences and 
floors; and general workers who dug 
gardens, cut grass, trimmed hedges, 
helped in the greenhouse, cleaned cel- 
lars, and carried out ashes. 

The club was organized after all 
eighth-graders in the school were given 
the opportunity to come to the initial 
meeting. Each member filled out a 
questionnaire as to name, address, tele- 
phone number, and kind of work pre- 
ferred. During this first meeting the 
standards for the club were set up as 
follows: 


[1] Be courteous always. 

[2] Introduce yourself to your employer 
and offer to use your tools if the employer 
has none. 

[3] Do the best job you can and, if any 
criticism is offered, do the job over, if 
necessary. 

[4] If on child’s nurse duty, do not turn 
on the radio or tamper with anything in 
the house unless specific permission is 
given by the employer. Do not entertain 
your friends or invite them around to keep 
you company. 

[5] Be prompt. It’s better to be five 
minutes early than five minutes late. 


Every person sent on a job was rated 
by these standards. If the employer sent 


ROBERT W. SASSAMAN 


Bradley Park School, Neptune, N. J. 


in complaints about an employee, that 
person was not given another oppor- 
tunity unless he could justify his atti- 
tude on the job. In one instance, upon 
investigation, it was discovered that an 
employer was unfair about the amount 
of work to be done for the wages paid. 
(No set prices were quoted by the club. 
An understanding between the em- 
ployer and employee was all that was 
necessary.) 

Our advertising was done thru articles 
in the school section of the local news- 
paper and thru mimeographed notices 
sent to the homes. People who find they 
need help after the school office is closed, 
call at the adviser’s residence any time 
until 8:00 oclock in the evening and 
help is furnished. Since the adviser lives 
in the community all summer, the serv- 
ice was offered thru the summer months 
also. Ninety-two requests for help were 
received. 

The aims of our service are: [1] to 
provide an opportunity for the school to 
serve its community; [2] to offer an op- 
portunity for pupils to earn their clothes 
and spending money; [3] to develop 
proper attitudes toward work; [4] to 
develop care in workmanship; [5] to in- 
culcate respect for the property of others. 
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HE SPECIALISTS who assisted in the selec- 

tion of these books were generally 
agreed that this war year had not pro- 
duced sixty really important volumes. 
“Sixty” is left in the title but only the 32 
hooks in Section I have been nominated. 
Some evaluators suggested that a supple- 
mentary list be published of other titles 
which received more than average rating. 
Section IT represents this group. It includes 
22 books which are [1] currently im- 
portant, [2] useful tools, [3] items not in 
book form, [4] generally good but not 
quite top-ranking. Books of practical use 
for teachers and those suitable for pur- 
chase by the smaller library are starred. 
Double-starred volumes have reference 
value. 

This list will appear with fuller notes 
in the March fSsue of the PA: Delta 
Kappan. For an approximately complete 
list of titles for 1942, consult the April 24, 
1943, issue of School and Soctety—Marion 
F. Hawes and Martua Guse. 

SECTION I 
Principles and Philosophy 

* Aikin, W. M. The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study; with conclusions and recom- 
mendations (Adventure in American Edu- 
cation, v. 1). 157p. Harper. $1.75. A land- 
mark in educational pioneering which 
proves schools can fulfil needs of youth. 

DeYoung, C. A. Introduction to Ameri- 
can Public Education. 727p. McGraw. 
$3.25. A well-organized, fact-packed sur- 
vey of our whole educational system. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Philosophies of Education; forty- 
first yearbook, part I. 321p. Public School. 
$3; $2.25 pa. Exponents of five leading 
schools of thought present their case. 


Administration 


NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. In-service Growth of School 
Personnel; twenty-first yearbook. 576p. 
NEA. $2. Pertinent suggestions for evalua- 
tion, with examples of successful programs. 

* Reavis, W. C. and Judd, C. H. The 
Teacher and Educational Aaministration. 
6o4p. Houghton. $3. What the teacher 
should know about his administrative re- 
sponsibilities and relationships. 


Psychology and Measurement 


*Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adoles- 
cence. Rev. ed. 660p. Farrar. $3.25. Social, 
moral, and emotional growth are stressed, 
with many case studies for application. 

* Gates, A. I.; Jersild, A. T.; and others. 
Educational Psychology. Rev. ed. of Psy- 
chology for students of education. 805p. 
Macmillan. $3. A well-balanced, readable 
text, with emphasis on child development, 
learning guidance, and mental health. 


OO EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 








* Morgan, J. J. B. Child Psychology, 3d 
ed. 588p. Farrar. $3. Emphasizes develop- 
mental sequences in studyifig the individ- 
ual child. Excellent presentation of emo- 
tional behavior and mental hygiene. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The Psychology of Learning; forty- 
first yearbook, part IT. 502p. Public School. 
$3.25; $2.50 pa. Authoritative summaries 
of three principal theories of learning 
bring out many similarities. 

Smith, E. R.; Tyler, R. W.; and others. 
Appraising and Recording Student Prog- 
ress (Adventure in American Education, 
v. 3). 550p. Harper. $3. Methods, sample 
tests, and records, devised for the thirty 
schools, suggest better evaluation technics. 


Studies of Childhood and Y outh 


* American Council on Education. 
American Youth Commission. Youth and 
the Future. 296p. The Council. $2.50. 
Recommendations for handling economic, 
educational, social problems of American 
youth. The Commission’s final report. 

* Baruch, D. W. You, Your Children, 
and War. 234p. Appleton. $2. How parents 
can help children to take the war in their 
stride. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


** American Council on Education. 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion. Selected Educational Motion Pictures; 
a descriptive encyclopedia. 372p. The 
Council. $3. Some 500 16mm. films are de- 
scribed and evaluated for classroom use. 

* Caswell, H. L. Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. 321p. American Book, 
$2.50. Well-balanced discussion of cur- 
rent issues, aims, curriculum planning, 
and school organization. 

Chamberlin, Dean; Chamberlin, Enid; 
and others. Did They Succeed in College? 
the followup study of the graduates of the 
thirty schools (Adventure in American 
Education, v. 4). 291p. Harper. $2.50. 
Convincing evidence that the traditional 
highschool program can be relaxed. 

Giles, H. H.; McCutchen, S. P.; and 
Zechiel, A. N. Exploring the Curriculum; 
the work of the thirty schools from the 
viewpoint of curriculum consultants (Ad- 
venture in American Education, v. 2). 
362p. Harper. $2.50. Problems of change 
in the school’s social structure, in teacher 
development, and organization of class- 
room materials. 


of 1942 


Compiled for the AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and the 
NEA by the EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT of the ENOCH PRATT FREE 
LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 


Leonard, J. P. and Eurich, A. C., eds. 
An Evaluation of Modern Education. A 
report sponsored by the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. 299p. Appleton. $2.50. 
The case for progressive education, backed 
by the results of 154 research studies. 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. General Educa- 
tion Committee. General Education in the 
American High School. 319p. Scott. $2.25. 
Newer conceptions, with examples of 
schools in action. 


Safety Education 


* Stack, H. J. and Siebrecht, E. B., eds. 
Education for Safe Living. 388p. Prentice. 
$3.50. Timely analysis of the chief phases 
of safety education, with school programs 
and organization at all levels. 


Language Arts 


Gray, W. S., ed. Cooperative Effort in 
Schools To Improve Reading; proceedings 
of the conference on reading (Sup. educ. 
mono. no. 56). 338p. University of 
Chicago. $1.50 pa. “Reading is everybody’s 
job” in the school. Discussion of coopera- 
tive procedures which have worked. 

* Kaulfers, W. V. Modern Languages for 
Modern Schools. 525p. McGraw. $3.50. A 
pupil-centered approach, with stress on 
the psychological and sociological founda- 
tions of language learning. 

NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School. Mim. 103p. Univ. of 
Colo. $2; 8¢ postage. Conference discus- 
sions on language arts and related prob- 
lems of schools in wartime. 


Mathematics 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. A Source Book of Mathematical 
Applications; seventeenth yearbook. 291p. 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 
$2. How mathematical principles are used 
to solve workaday problems. 


Social Studies 


National Council for the Social Studies. 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies; thirteenth yearbook, ed. by H. R. 
Anderson. 175p. The Council. $2.30; $2 
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pa. What it is; how to develop it; its use. 

* NEA Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Council 
of Teachers of English, and Society for 
Curriculum Study. Americans All. 385p. 
NEA. $2. School programs for better 
understanding of racial and minority 
groups. 

* Wesley, E. B. Teaching the Soctal 
Studies. 2d ed. 652p. Heath. $3. Valuable 
teachers’ guide, extensively revised. 

Vocational Education 

Fryklund, V.C. Trade and Job Analysis. 
167p. Bruce. $1.75. How to identify and 
classify the elements of a trade for pur- 
poses of curriculum construction. 

* National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. The Principles of Pusiness Educa- 
tion; eighth yearbook. 207p. The Associa- 
tion. $2.50. “Most comprehensive and 
thoro analysis” to date. 


Guidance 
** Brewer, J. M.; Cleary, E. J.; and 
others. History of Vocational Guidance. 
344p. Harper. $4. The first history in this 
held, with emphasis on beginnings, litera 
ture, and organizations. 


Health Education 


American Association of School Admin- 
Health in Schools; 
yearbook. 544p. The Association. $2. A 
blueprint for planning and carrying out a 
comprehensive program. 


istrators. twentieth 


Sex Education 


* Strain, F. B. Sex Guidance in Family 
Life Education. 340p. Macmillan. $2.25. 
New trends in guidance technics and pro- 
gram planning for all school grades. Sane. 

Rural Education 

Works, G. A. and Lesser, S. O. Rural 
America Today; its schools and com- 
munity life. 450p. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.75. A sympathetic study, with 
some attempts at solution. 


SECTION I! 


History, Philosophy, and Current 
Trends 

* Benedict, A. E. Progress to Freedom; 
the story of American education. 309p. 
Putnam. $3. The advance toward more 
democratic schools told thru the adventures 
of Tonathan Jones and his descendants 

** Kandel, I. L. ed. Educational Year- 
book of the International Institute of 
Teachers College. 410p. Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College. $3.70. Authorita- 
tive articles on the accomplishments and 
problems of education in Latin America. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Education be- 
tween Two Worlds. 303p. Harper. $3. Is 
responsible for the present 


dilemma of Western civilization? 


education 


War and Education 


Evenden, E. S. Teacher Education in a 
Democracy at War. Prepared for the Com- 
Teacher Education. 118p. 
American Council on Education. 75¢. A 
specific wartime program recommended as 
a sound basis for the postwar period. 

Myer, W. E. and Coss, Clay. Education 
for Democratic Survival. 264p. Civic Edu- 
cation Service. $1.50. An impassioned ap- 
peal for the conversion of schools to vital 
political education. 

NEA Educational Policies Commission. 
A War Policy for American Schools. 47p. 
NEA. 10¢. Proposes activities which 
should receive priority in time, attention, 
personnel, and funds. 


mission on 


Psychology and Measurement 


* Greene, H. A.; Jorgensen, A. N.; and 
Gerberich, ]. R. Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in the Elementary School. Rev. ed. of 
The Use and Interpretation of Elementary 
School Tests. 639p. Longmans. $3.75. Up 
todate, clearly written, and comprehensive. 

Hollingworth, L. S. Children above 180 
I. O. 332p. World Bk. $3. Detailed record 
of twelve cases, with important implica- 
tions for teachers. 


Youth Studies 
* Sutherland, R. L. Color, Class, and 


Personality. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. 135p. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $1.25; 75¢ pa. Final 
report summarizing conditions and needs 
of Negro youth, with plans for action. 


Audio-Visual Education 


** Cooper, I. M. Bibliography on Fdu- 
cational Broadcasting. 576p. University of 
Chicago Press. $5. A comprehensive list- 
ing of books and magazine articles. 

Hoban, C. F. Focus on Learning; 
motion pictures in the school. Prepared for 
the Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation. 172p. American Council on Educa- 
tion. $2. Effective film use in student learn- 
ing, with evaluation technics. 

** Miles, J. R. Recordings for School 
Use, 1942; a catalog of appraisals (Radio 
in education series). 250p. World Bk. 
$1.24. Descriptions and evaluations based 
on classroom tryouts and expert judgment. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


DeLima, Agnes and staff. The Little 
Red School House. 355p. Macmillan. $3.50. 
Curriculum plans and daily activities in a 
pioneer progressive school. 

*Santa Barbara, California, City 
Schools. Living: the Basis for Learning. 
232p. Educational Factors, Ltd. $3.25. A 
significant report of a five-year curriculum- 
improvement program. 





Wrinkle, W. L. and Gilchrist, R. S. 
Secondary Education for American De. 
mocracy; principles Practices for 
American secondary schools. 554p. Farrar. 
$2.75. An informal, forward-looking text 
for a student-centered orientation course. 


and 


School Libraries 

** Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, NEA and National 
Council of Teachers of English. 4 Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools. top 
American Library Association. $2. A valy 
able list of 1500 titles to meet curriculym 
needs and individual reading interests, 


Language Arts 
Kaulfers, W. V.: Kefauver, G. N.: and 
Roberts, H. D. Foreign Languages and 
Cultures in American Education. 405p. 
McGraw. $3.50. Experiments with integra. 
tion of foreign languages, English, and 
social studies. 


Art Education 


* Winslow, L. L. Art in Elementary 
Education. 294p. McGraw. $2.75. “How 


art experiences may be carried on effectively 


in connection with all school subjects.” 


Business Education 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. Unit Planning in Business Educa 
tion; fifteenth yearbook. 471p. The Asso- 
ciation. $2.50. Principles, with suggestions 
for developing effective units. 


Health Education 


Nyswander, D. B. Solving School 
Health Problems; the Astoria demonstra- 
tion study. 377p. Commonwealth Fund. 
$2. This joint study by New York City 
health and education authorities has im- 
portant implications. 


Home Economics 


* Spafford, Ivol. Fundamentals in Teach- 
ing Home Economics, 2d ed. Agop. Wiley. 
$3. Opens up wide possibilities for inte- 
grating home economics with general cur- 
riculum and community activities. 


Rural Education 


Schatzmann, I. E. The Country School 


at Home and Abroad. 233p. University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50. What rural schools 
can mean to their communities. 


Imaginary Titles for Books Which 
Need To Be Written: 


A Philosophy and Curriculum for Character 
Education; What the School Can Do To Prepare 
Its Present Students for the Postwar World; Prob- 
lems of Further Education and Readjustment in 
the Demobilization Period; An Adequate Training 
Program for Postwar Teachers of Adults; Labor 
and the Public Schools: A Cooperative Study of 
Public-Sghool Religious Education Needs by Repre- 
sentatives of Different Faiths. 
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ays IN WHICH the Wilson (North Carolina) Highschool is 
We: books, pamphlets, and clippings on the war are 
described in Education for Victory, March 1, 1943, p31. This 
bi-weekly bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents for $1 per year. 
Order publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. Unless other- 
wise indicated, secure government publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents | Supt. Doc.], Washington, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to Superintendent of Documents. 
Starred items have appeared in previous War Guides. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


Art Education Serves the War Effort. 4p. One of a 
series of bulletins published by Related Arts Service, 511 5th 
Ave., NYC, in cooperation with OCD. Send name and address 
to Service, asking to be put on mailing list. 


Handbook on Education and the War—proceedings of 
Natl. Institute on Educ. and War. 1943. 344p. 55¢. Supt. Doc. 


Toward Democratic Living at School. 1943. 32p. 35¢. 
Assn. for Childhood Educ., 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


* What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime—state- 
ment by the Educational Policies Com. 1943. 32p. 10¢. NEA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Canada at War—Mar. 15, 1943, Booklist of the American 
Library Assn. Single copy, 25¢; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 
100, $5. ALA, 520 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


Hispanic Foundation of Library of Congress, Wash., D. C., 
arranges inter-library loans on books on Latin America; fur- 
nishes information on books and bibliographies. 


CHILDREN IN THE WAR 


Children in Wartime is theme of Child Study for Winter, 
1942-43. 32p. 30¢. Child Study Assn., 221 W. 57th St., NYC. 


School Services for Children of Working Mothers— 
Why? What? How? Where? When? (1943. 6p). All- 
Day School Programs for Children of Working Mothers (1943. 
12p.). Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort (1943. 
iap.). School Children and the War Series Leaflets 1, 2, 3. 5¢ 
each. Supt. Doc. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Be a Victory Planner in Your Home. 1942. 6p. $1 per 
100. Supt. Doc. 


Consumer Education Service—uptodate facts for con 


sumers. $1 a year. Amer. Home Economics Assn., 620 Mills 
Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


George Washington on Price Control. 1942. op. Free. 
Office of Price Administration, Wash., D. C. 


Battle Stations for All—the story of inflation. 1943. 128p. 
Free. Inflation—What Is It? 1942. 8p. Free. Office of War In- 
formation, Wash., D. C. 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 


Community Life in a Democracy—designed as a guide to 
organized parent-teacher cooperation, but covers the whole field 
of community improvement. 1942. 2460p. $1. Natl. Congress of 
Parents & Teachers, Chicago. 


Group Discussion and Its Technics. 1942. 62p. Free. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Group Work in War Time. 1943. 94p. 75¢ (quantity dis- 
counts). American Assn. for Study of Group Work, 670 Lex- 
ington Ave., NYC. 


Guide for the Study of American Social Problems— 
For highschool and college students. 1942. 182p. $1. Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, NYC. 


Understanding the War—suggestions for summer school 
courses, inservice educational programs, discussion groups. 1943. 
2op. Free. Office of War Information, Wash., D. C. 


I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


The American Citizens Handbook. 1941. 415p. $1. Con- 
tains the great charters of American democracy, patriotic songs 
and poems, national shrines in picture, the Hall of Fame, laws 
and facts every citizen should know. NEA. 


The Great Law of Our Land—a text-workbook on the Con- 
stitution for grades 4-8. 15¢ per copy, plus postage, in quantities 
of 10 or more. American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


I Am an American (1942); My Land of Liberty (1941)— 
statements on the American heritage. 128p. each. Whitman. 
Five-and-ten-cent stores. 


Personal Growth Leaflets for planning and observing I 
Am an American Day (also known as Citizenship Recognition 
Day and New Voters Day): Your Citizenship in the Making, 
No. 6; The Code of the Good American, No. 62; The United 
States Flag Code, No. 63; Organizing New Voter Programs, 
No. 70; The Challenge of the Hard Road, No. 96; New Voter 
Preparation and Recognition, No. 100. One cent apiece, no 
orders for less than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders. NEA. 


Voices of Democracy—A Handbook of memorable state- 
ments on liberty and democracy. (Office of Ed. Bulletin 1941, 
No. 8) 84p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
America’s Tenth Man—brief survey of Negro’s past in 
American history. 1942. 18p. 30¢ per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 
Conf. on Education and Race Relations, 710 Standard Bldg., 
Atlanta. 


Freedom for All by Pearl Buck. 1942. 21p. 1o¢. Postwar 
World Council, 112 E. 19th St., NYC. 


Negroes and the War. 1943. 68p. Single copies free. Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS, HEALTH, NUTRITION 


Health, Welfare, and Related Aspects of Community 
War Services—indicates problems to be solved and how fed- 
eral agencies can help. Oct. 1942. 15p. Single copies free. Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Wash., D. C. 


School Lunches and Education. Vocational Division Leaf- 
let No. 7. 1942. 22p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Americas and the Postwar World by Florence Brewer 
Boeckel.—summary of plans under discussion in U.S. 1942. 14p. 
25¢. Peoples Mandate Committee for Interamerican Peace and 
Cooperation, Hay-Adams House, Wash., D. C. 


Bricks for Building World Government To Win the 
Peace. 1942. 12p. 1-24 copies, 5¢ each; 25 or more, 4¢; 500 or 
more, 3¢. Commission on World Community, National Peace 
Conf., 8 W. 4oth St., NYC. 
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The Christian Church and World Order. 1942. 28p. 10¢. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 4th 
Ave., NYC. 


Isolationism Again? Dec. 1942. 100 copies, 75¢. For in- 
formation about this broadside and others write to Natl. League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. C. 


News from World Citizens—quarterly newsletter from 
World Citizenship Movement, 160 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Subscription for non-members—5o¢ a year. Single copy, 15¢. 


Toward New Horizons: Proposals for a Free World— 
second in a series on the postwar world. 1943. 19p. Free. Ofhce 
of War Information, Wash., D. C. 


Toward a Durable Peace by Eugene Staley. 1942. 4p. Free. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 W. 117th 
St., NYC. 


When Hostilities Cease. 1941. 127p. 35¢. Commission on 
World Peace of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 


World Federation—Now. Official monthly organ of Cam- 
paign for World Government, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Free. 

PREFLIGHT AVIATION 
American Student Flyer by Hamburg and Tweney. 1942. 
692p. $1.50. Pitman Publishing Co., NYC. 


Elementary Avigation by Moore. For highschool math or 
physics classes. 1943. 222p. $1.60. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Elements of Aeronautics by Pope and Otis. 660p. $2. 
Teacher’s Manual and Key, including tests. 121p. 48¢. World 
Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


New World Horizons—Geography for the Air Age. 
1943. 94p. $2. Silver Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., NYC. 


PREINDUCTION TRAINING 


*Preinduction Training Course Outline—Driver 
Education. 1943. 38p. Free. U. S. Office of Education, Wash., 
DD. <. 


* Instructor’s Manual in Preinduction Driver Educa- 
tion. 1943. 98p. How Your School Can Help the Army Train 
Its Drivers. 1943. 8p. Free upon request made on official school 
stationery. Office of Quartermaster General, Military Training 
Div., War Dept., Wash., D. C. 


Physics for Pilot Trainees—Technical Manual 1-233. 20¢. 
Supt. Doc. 

UNITED NATIONS 
All We Are and All We Have by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek—speeches and messages from Pearl Harbor until 
Nov. 1942. 25¢. Chinese News Service, 1250 6th Ave., NYC. 


Alaska Comes of Age. 1942. 62p. 15¢. American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., NYC. 


An American Looks at the British Empire by James 
Truslow Adams. America in a World at War Series No. 1. 
1942. 32p. 10¢. Oxford University Press, NYC. 


Among Us, a newsletter on inter-American affairs, available 
(to social studies and language teachers) from NEA on request. 


Program for People’s Poland—underground Poland 
speaks. 1943. 23p. Free. Polish Labor Group, 55 W. 42nd St., 
NYC. 


The USSR at War—so questions, 50 answers. 1942. 48p. 
1o¢. American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th St., NYC. 


The United Nations Review—monthly summary of docu- 
ments on allied fight for freedom. 10¢. United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 5th Ave., NYC. 





The United Nations and the Organization of Peace— 
third report of Commission To Study Organization of Peace 
8 W. goth St., NYC. Single copy, free to teachers. ’ 
War and Peace Aims—statements of United Nations 
leaders. Jan. 30, 1943. 136p. 25¢. United Nations Information 
Service, 610 5th Ave., NYC. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“Lest We Forget” Recordings—for information about 
these records in such fields as “America Determines Her Des. 
tiny” and “A Better World For Youth” write to Institute of 
Oral and Visual Education, 101 Park Ave., NYC. 


Meet New Zealand. 46p. 15¢. Posters on New Zealand y 
War. 25¢ each. New Zealand Legation, 27 Observatory Circle, 
Wash., D. C. 


Selected Films on the War Effort. 1942. 4p. 5¢. Curricu. 
lum Lab., Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


Apprentice Training for America’s Youth. 1943. 1p, 
The National Apprenticeship Program. 1943. 8p. War Man- 
power Commission, Apprentice-Training Service, Wash., D. C. 


Engineers Are Needed—a plan for secondary schools and 
engineering institutions to supply engineers urgently needed for 
war production. 1942. 16p. Free. Office of Education. 


Facts About Nursing 1942. 41p. 25¢. Nursing and How 
To Prepare for It. 1943. 23p. Single copies free; 100, $2. In- 


formation Bureau of American Nurses’ Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
NYC. 


Jobs in the Aircraft Industry. American Job Series Occu- 
pational Monograph No. 33. 48p. 60¢. Youth Goes to War— 
Answers these questions of highschool students: What can | 
do to help? What is my job in the war effort? How can I get 
ready for that job? 1943. 223p. $1.28. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Professional Nurses Are Needed—Vocational Div. Leaf- 
let No. 10, U. S. Office of Education. 1942. 28p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


A Wartime Guidance Program for Your School. 1943. 
104p. $1. Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 
WAR FACTS 

Fifteen resource units on vital social, economic, and po 
litical problems in presentday American life for highschool and 
junior college teachers. Published jointly by two NEA depart- 
ments (Social Studies and Secondary-School Principals). 64p. 
30¢ each. Discounts on orders of four or more units. NEA. 


The Japanese Are Tough—by Joseph C. Grew, former 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan. 1942. 4p. Free. Office of War In- 
formation, Wash., D. C. 


A Graphic History of the War, Sept. 1, 1939, to May 10, 
1942. War Dept., Bureau of Public Relations. 72p. 25¢. Supt. 
Doc. 


* Paying for the War: A Resource Unit for Teachers 
of the Social Studies prepared by Natl. Council for the 
Social Studies, in cooperation with U. S. Treasury Department. 


1942. 72p. 30¢. NEA. 


Peace and War—a “white paper” of American foreign policy 
during 1931-41. 25¢. National Socialism in Germany (State 
Dept. Pub. 1864). 1943. $1. Supt. Doc. 


The U. S. Citizens Service Corps Handbook—who may 
join, how to join. 1942. 39p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 
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selections for Memorizing 











THE FIRST PSALM 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is in 
the law of the Lord; and in His law doth 
he meditate day and night. And he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
his leaf also shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper. The ungodly 
are not so: but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. Therefore the ungodly 
shall not stand in the judgment, nor sin- 
ners in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish. 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN SPEAKS 


He never spoke a word to me, 
And yet He called my name. 
He never gave a sign to see, 
And yet I knew and came. 


At first I said, “T will not bear 
His cross upon my back— 

He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 

But He was dying for a dream, 

And He was very meck; 

And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


It was Himself my pity bought; 

I did for Christ alone 

What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


Countee Cullen 


FROM “COLOR” RY COUNTER CULLEN. REPRINTED 
BY PERMISSION OF HARPER & PROTHERS 


A PRAYER FOR AMERICA 


Oh God, let me be an American, 

But not for the name alone. 

Let me feel the height and splendor of her 
mountain peaks— 

Let me take into myself the steep ascent 
of ancient crag, the nearness to the sky. 

Let me look up as her mountains look up. 

Give me the calm of her quiet hills. 

And when I go into her cities 

There let me stand in amaze 

At the man-made heights of her buildings, 

The architects’ towering triumphs 

That breathe high above the streets— 

Proudly, clearly, for theirs, too, is splendor. 

Let all the heights of this, my America, 
be mine 
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This is one of a series of 16 Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets which when 
complete will contain Selections for 
Vemorizing for Elementary School, 
Highschool, and College. It is impor- 
tant that people who are to live to- 
gether and work together happily 
shall have a common mind—a com- 
mon body of appreciations and ideals 
to animate and inspire them. The aim 
of Selections for Memorizing is to 
make such material available in a 
form so inexpensive that copies can 
be placed in the hands of every stu- 
dent in our American schools. Poems 
on this and the next page are avail- 
able as Personal Growth Leaflet 199. 


In my heart to make me aspire and hope. 

Oh God, let me take into myself 

The breadth of our fertile farm lands. 

Let me breathe into my soul the stretch of 
her bearing miles. 

The redolent orchards and grain fields, 

The lush green of valley and pasture! 

Give me the vision of long straight rows 

Leading far into the blue distance! 

Give me the tolerance born of the seeing: 

The waiting, the seed, and the nearness to 
soil! 

Oh God, drive into my veins the power, 

The pulsing strength of my country! 

The millions of men—the machinery— 

The crash and roar of production— 

The surge of the falls and the rivers, 

Of the mighty dams and constructions, 

The giant force of electric energy! 

Let me feel the depth of the rich resources, 

The oil and the rocky minerals, 

Coal and the vast, deep forests. 

Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That the flow of my life may be great— 

May be high and broad and deep 


As the life and need of my country. 


Let it all come into me, Oh God, 
That I may be an American, 

Not for the name alone 

But for the hope, the vision, the power 
That are deep in this, my America. 


—Jean M. Byers 


LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlpool 
Hour 

Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came 
down 

To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common 
road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of 
Earth, 

Dashed thru it all the strain of prophecy; 

Tempered the heap with thrill of human 
tears; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious 
stuff. 

Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 

That tender, tragic, ever-changing face. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the 
sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth; 

The smack and tang of elemental things: 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The goodwill of the rain that loves all 
leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well: 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea: 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 

Reneath the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking 
flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his 
mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his 
soul. 
Up from the log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 
And evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king: 
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He buiit the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength thru every 
blow, 

The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty 
heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked 
again 

The rafters of the Home. 
place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing 
tree— 

Held on thru blame and faltered not at 
praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with 
boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 


And leaves a lonesome place against the 


sky. 


He held his 


—FEdwin Markham 


USED RY PERMISSION, VIRGIL MARKHAM 


A DAY IN JUNE 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings; 
He sings to the wide world and she to 


her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is 
the best? 


(From “The Vision of Sir Launfal”) 
—James Russell Lowell 


TRED BY PERMISSION OF HOTGHTON MIFFLIN CO 


Look to this day, for it is life. In its 
brief course lie all the verities and realities 
of your existence; the bliss of growth, the 
glory of action, the splendor of beauty. 
For yesterday is but a dream, and tomor- 
row is only a vision; but today, well lived, 
makes every yesterday a dream of happi- 
ness and every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day; such is 
the salutation of the dawn. 


—From the “Sanscrit” 


THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the thought; 
The thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker, 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor 
Which give the work a soul! 
Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 

Sack of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching thru stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them; 
Back of the brawn, the brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
3ut back of them stands the schemer, 
The thinker who drives things thru: 
Back of the job—the dreamer. 
Who’s making the dream come true! 
—Berton Braley 


USED BY PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR 


OTHER FAVORITE STLECTIONS 


pitrs: Love Planted a Rose. 

CARMEN: Vagabond Song 

DICKINSON: Indian Summer 

HAGEDORN: Boy in Armor 

KIPLING: If 

LANIER: The Song of the Chattahoochee 
otis: If for Girls 

SANDBURG: Prayer of Steel 

SHAKESPEARE: The Quality of Mercy 


WHITMAN: O Captain! My Captain! 





FOG 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


—Carl Sandburg 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil 

room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 

doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can. best be done in the right 

way. 

Then shall T see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my pow- 


ers: 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 


At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke 
COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
DUTY 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


COPYRIGHT, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my: purse steals trash; ‘tis some- 
thing, nothing; 
*Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 
—From Othello 


Men at some time are masters of their 
fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


—From Julius Caesar 


Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


—From Julius Caesar 
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T IS AN ACCEPTED MAXIM of presentday 

educational philosophy that the ex- 
periences all boys and girls have under 
the guidance of the school should, inso- 
far as possible, meet the needs of these 
boys and girls. When it comes to defin- 
ing needs, differences of opinion are 
apparent in theory and more evident in 
practice. One opinion held by a group 
growing in size is that the greatest 
needs are understandings, attitudes, and 
skills concerning food, clothing, and 
housing. This belief is based on the fact 
that thruout life people are concerned 
with securing and using food, clothing, 
and housing. About 65 percent of an 
individual income, on the average, is 
spent for these life necessities. When 
people have sufficient of each to make 
them comfortable, they are better able 
to go forward to a happier life and to 
make a greater contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. In the days of the war and 
postwar periods the needs of all the peo- 
ple in food, clothing, and housing will 
be outstandingly great. Knowledge of 
how to keep the body healthy, the home 
livable, and the total experience of 
everyday living happy will be of ines- 
timable value in planning for victory 
and for a fuller life afterwards. 

As agencies of society for the promo- 
tion of the general welrare, schools 
should meet the greatest needs of stu- 
dents wherever possible. Therefore, def- 
inite instruction in food, clothing, and 
housing should be given each year that 
boys and girls are in school. 

The University of Florida Project in 
Applied Economics is concerned with 
the development of school experiences 
in the area of housing. It is cooperat- 
ing with Projects in the University 
of Kentucky and the University of 
Vermont that are specializing in food 
and clothing. The University of Florida 


LEON N. HENDERSON and H. EF. NUTTER 


The University of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics, College of Education, 


University of Florida 


Project is a part of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University and has the full 
cooperation and approval of the State 
Department of Education. The Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., of New York 
renders financial assistance and general 
guidance to the work of the Florida 
Project, which is a part of the larger 
Project. A number of schools are coop- 
erating with the Florida Project. Some 
are developing experiences in housing 
with the boys and girls, while a like 
number are cooperating with the meas- 
urement phase of the program only in 
order that comparisons between the two 
groups of schools may be made at later 
intervals. In cooperating with Florida 
schools, the Project has the complete ap- 
proval and assistance of the county 
superintendents, the supervisors of in- 
struction, and local school officials. 
The Project iS especially concerned 
with the functional in- 
struction program upon the homes of 


effects of a 


the boys and girls. It is not sufficient 
that a part of each school day be devoted 
to instruction in housing but changes 
must be brought about in the homes and 
lives of the boys and girls. An effective 
instruction program that 
changed ways of behavior of boys and 


results in 


girls because they had experiences in 
studying housing is the main objective. 

Cooperation with the University of 
Florida Project includes the use of ma- 
terials and activities that are being de- 
veloped for instruction in the area of 
housing. Individual instructors adapt 
the available materials to the local situa- 
tion and to the needs of boys and girls 
in their schools and report on how each 
piece .as used, what activities were en- 
gaged in, what learning seemed to take 
place. Of particular interest to those 
who are working together in the Project 
will be the effects of the school experi- 
ences upon the homes of the commu- 
nity. Instructors have agreed to direct 
the activities of the classroom toward 
improvements in living in the commu 


How Schools Can Meet Basic Needs 


nity and to record for the Project such 
changes in behavior that may result 
from the school experiences. 

Typical of the housing instructional 
materials already developed by the Proj- 
ect are the following: 

Busy Betty is a preprimer, illustrated in 
colors, with carefully controlled vocabu- 
lary. 

A New House Is Fun is a reader for the 
second grade. 

Building a House, a reader and reference 
book for the sixth grade, presents in a 
simple manner the standards for more 
livable houses. 

Johnny Makes a Comeback is a story 
for the upper intermediate grades, empha- 
sizing the values of proper sewage dis- 
posal in the home for control of hookworm. 

Better Rural Yards is one of the book- 
lets at the highschool level written par- 
ticularly for schools that serve small towns 
or rural areas. 


Because all efforts must be directed to 
use of these materials in the assisting 
schools, funds are limited to the prep- 
aration and distribution of the materials. 
After they are tried out in the actual 
school situgtions and properly revised, 
schools anywhere may purchase the 
booklets at cost of publication, or use 
them as a guide in producing similar 
bulletins for their own schools. 

To see what will happen when all the 
texts produced in the Florida, Kentucky, 
and Vermont Projects are used in the 
same school, the University of Florida 
Project has begun work with a Florida 
school where the teachers have agreed 
to organize a considerable part of their 
school program around the life necessi- 
ties of food, clothing, and housing. 
Suggestions for further revision of the 
teaching materials will probably come 
as a result of this stage of experimenta- 
tion. 

In these ways the University of Flor- 
ida Project in Applied Economics is 
secking definite proof as to whether 
school instruct »n in the life necessities, 
particularly Lousing, will lead to im- 
proved living conditions in the commu- 
nities of the boys and girls. It is reason- 
able to expect that after a few genera- 
tions, the schools could overcome the 
insufficiencies and inadeauacies of these 
life necessities among the population. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Arizona—Lots V. Rocrrs 

District of Columbia—Lucttzt Exuison, 
Cuartes S. Lorton 

Iillinois—Jamrs W. E1cHELBERGER, KEN- 
NETH C. PITTMAN 

Massachusetts—Rutu E. Annis 

Ohio—CiypeE VAN TAssEL 

Texas—Mary CHUTE 

Alaska—Fern Rivers 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


Retirement Victory in Oklahoma 


yy Secretary C. M. Howell of the Okla- 
homa Education Association announces 
that the Oklahoma Legislature has vital- 
ized the constitutional amendment in that 
state which permits teacher retirement. 
Under the retirement system set up, the 
teacher contributes 4 percent of her salary, 
which is matched by the state. Credit is 
given for back service. Participation is op- 
tional with teachers now in the service, 
compulsory for new teachers. Retirement 
is compulsory at 70, but this age require- 
ment is reduced each year until it becomes 
65. The system has the approved methods 
of withdrawal. The appropriation for the 
next two years was only $200,000 on the 
part of the state. This gives the retirement 
board opportunity to get preliminary work 
done and the system established. 
Oklahoma teachers had a long battle to 
‘accomplish this victory. All groups have 
worked together in close harmony. General 
chairman was the new president of the 
University of Oklahoma, Joseph A. Brandt. 
He was assisted by a Retirement Commis- 
sion representing all groups of the Okla- 
homa Education Association, the Okla- 
homa Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Oklahoma Association of Negro Teachers. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Teachers in Oregon Are Rejoicing 


3 Tuy have good reason to do so. Two 
major problems were partly solved by the 
legislature. One victory changed the mini- 
mum salary for teachers from $85 to 
$133.33 per month. Also, for the first time, 


Oregon schools are to receive substantial 
state support—to the tune of five million 
dollars per year—as a result of a long 
fight by Oregon teachers. (See “Oregon 
Teachers Win Battle for State Support,” 
Feb. 1943 JourNaL.)—Frank W. Parr, ex- 
ecutive secy., Oregon State Teachers Assn. 


Salary Increase in Indiana 


yy THE 1943 session of the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly has amended the State Mini- 
mum Salary Act so that it now provides: 
“That the minimum compensation of be- 
ginning teachers with 72 weeks or less of 
professional training shall be $125 per 
month for a minimum term of eight 
months. That the sum of $2.50 per month 
shall be added for each year of teaching 
experience up to and including the eighth 
additional year and that the sum of $2.50 
per month shall be added for each eighteen 
weeks of additional professional training 
until such teacher shall have earned 126 
weeks of professional training. The mini- 
mum compensation of all beginning teach- 
ers who have completed 144 or more weeks 
of professional training shall be $150 per 
month for a minimum term of eight 
months. That the sum of $2.50 per month 
shall be added for each year of teach- 
ing experience up to and including the 
tenth additional year. The minimum com- 
pensation of all teachers who have com- 
pleted 180 or more weeks of professional 
training up to and including the tenth year 
of teaching experience shall be the same 
as that provided for teachers with 144 or 
more weeks of professional training and 
the sum of $2.50 per month shall be added 
for the tenth year of teaching experience 
and each second year thereafter up to and 
including the eighteenth year of teaching 
experience.” 


The Kentucky Education 
Association Fights On 


yy Since the Board of Directors has pre- 
sented to the Governor a proposal to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries to a minimum of 
$100 per month for the school year 1943-44 
and thus hold qualified teachers in the 
profession and prevent the closing of one- 
third of Kentucky’s schools, and since the 
Governor has declined to adopt the pro- 
posal of the Board of Directors . . . There- 
fore be it resolved, that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the KEA will not lessen its efforts 





to keep the schools open and . . . secure a 
minimum salary of $100 per month for the 
school teachers of Kentucky.—Resolution 
adopted Mar. 20, 1943. Executive Secretary 
W. P. King adds: “We shall continue to 
fight for the children of Kentucky. We are 
not fighting for ourselves. We can get bet- 
ter jobs. We have proven it. Five thou- 
sand of us who taught last year in Ken. 
tucky got much better jobs. We had to. 
We couldn’t go on any longer. Maybe five 
thousand more of us will have to leave this 
year. Who knows? But the children are 
still here. They must be taught now, 
The parents will have to choose between 
schools and something else.” 


New Minimum-Salary Law in Utah 


yy By UNANIMOUS LEGISLATIVE APPROVAL of 
a bill sponsored by the Utah School Boards 
Association, Utah became the 2sth state 
with a minimum-salary law for teachers, 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Leadership thru the NEA 


yi Ir Is BECOMING CLEARER to me as I 
watch developments that the interests of 
public education are bound up in a strong, 
vigorous National Education Association 
and a strong Office of Education devoted 
to the ideal of educational leadership. A 
first duty then as loyal Phi Delta Kappans 
is to secure greater social leadership for 
education by being members of the Na- 
tional Education Association and thru 
vigorous presentation of the need to get 
others to join up. We must always elect 
strong, vigorous men and women to be our 
spokesmen.—Dean W. E. Peik, University 
of Minnesota, in The Phi Delta Kappan. 


Professional Institutes 


vy Tue University of Denver Institute on 
Professional Relations, to be held July 7-8, 
brings to 31 the number of states partici- 
pating in this movement. Already 48 col- 
leges and universities are on record as plan- 
ning such a conference for 1943. 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


sv Exiora a. sAtverson, Northwestern 
Regional Director of the Department, 
made an extensive field trip thru the 
Northwest in March. She reports that 
teachers expressed chief interest in federal 
aid, inservice training, legislation, organ- 
ization, retirement, salaries, and tenure. 
President Harold H. Blanchard made a 
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feld trip thru New England in April where 
he met and addressed groups of teachers, 
explaining and interpreting the work of 
the NEA and the Department. 

Jean Armour MacKay, North Central 
Regional Director of the Department, was 
recently elected secretary of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


sy Tuts NEA department cancelled its 
annual February meeting but carried on 
its work by a meeting of the standing com- 
mittees in Cleveland. Last year’s officers 
were re-elected by general ballot of the 
association. Among resolutions adopted by 
the executive committee was one urging 
increased financial support of education 
within the several states and by the federal 
government. 


Conference at Teachers College 


sy Tue NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals is cooperating with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in sponsoring a conference July 2 thru 16, 
on the theme, “The Elementary Schools 
in Wartime.” Those attending will receive 
two points of credit for the two weeks’ 
work. Among topics to be discussed are 
current problems in elementary education, 
the extended school day in war activity 
areas, practical training for citizenship, 
race relations in elementary schools, health 
and physical fitness in elementary schools, 
making effective use of the principals’ 
time, global geography in the elementary 
school, postwar planning. For complete 
details write to Willard S. Elsbree, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., who will have charge of the 
course, 


The NEA Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum 
Development 


yy Witt Hotp two conferences. One, or 
ganized around the theme, “Schools and 
the War,” will be held June 25-30 at 
Syracuse University, with emphasis on the 
wartime program of child care, adaptations 
of supervision to wartime, wartime curricu 
lum and objectives for the postwar world. 
The other, at the University of Wisconsin, 
July 1-14, will be devoted to community 
services and the needs of children and 


youth in the present and postwar period. 


A Word from a WAAC 


Yy 1 aM ENcLosING my membership dues. 
Even thoI am in the WAAC’s, move about 
frequently, and fail to get THe JourNat, 
I feel the Association must not be weak- 
ened during these trying times. The least 


an individual who is interested in the edu- 
cational future of the country can do is to 
support the NEA.—Lt. Lucile B. Osborn, 


Conway, Arkansas. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


A Marine Tells It to a Teacher 


Sy THE FOLLOWING LETTER from a Marine 
in Hawaii to a New Jersey teacher is 
quoted in The New Jersey Educational 
Review: “I know what’s on your mind 
when you mention the great sacrifice I am 
making for my country. That is true in a 
small measure, but when I look at your 
part it is far greater. 

“Who but a good teacher would put up 
with the long hours of hard work with 
small pay to have the unsung honor of 
shaping the minds of the younger genera- 
tion? When I look back over the few short 
years that separate me from the fifth grade, 
I realize what a good beginning can mean 
to a person as the years go by. In your 
hands are the means of shaping the minds 
of the youths who are to become tomor- 
row’s leaders. And you must admit that 
this is a time when your talents and pa- 
tience will pay great dividends in making 
a greater America.” 
















load is during the fall months. 


So we ask your help: 


for THE JOURNAL. 


ADDRESS 


A REQUEST 


To Our Members 


The recording of our memberships is a seasonable business. 
With fewer clerks and inexperienced 
clerks, it will be worse than difficult. 


will make the sending of duplicate copies of THE JOURNAL impossible. 


B. Please advise us by August 15, if possible, of mailing address 


2. If you have been a member under some other name or ad- 
dress, please give both the new name and address and the 
old name and address when notifying us of the change. 


3B. If you change your address during the season, allow us at 
least five weeks’ time in which to make such change. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
NAIR... cine « Disns ingot Masini Aine Liis'n stppaanngs aaa dies 


What Will You Do This Summer? 


vy WILLIAM R. ODELL, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Oakland (California) public 
schools, reminds teachers that “just being 
a teacher is important enough in its own 
right not to need apologizing for in war- 
time. So what is done in the summer 
should be regarded as supplementing the 
contribution made during the regular year 
rather than making up in three months 
for the deficiency of the preceding nine 
months.” He suggests working in a war 
production plant, going to school, or sum- 
mer teaching as summer activities, but adds 
that “what is done this summer should be 
determined in terms of what it means for 
their effectiveness as teachers next year. 
For some it will be most patriotic to do 
nothing at all but rest during the entire 
vacation period.” 

The Business Education World for April 
1943 Cafries a symposium as to ways in 
which teachers can make the best and 
most patriotic use of their summer. 
P. O. Selby, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, thinks two or three weeks’ vaca- 
tion is enough. “If you are idle for two or 
three months, you are not recuperating; 
you are just being lazy.” 


Our peak 


Government restrictions on paper 
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Teachers and the Manpower Crisis 


sy Executive secretary Francis S$. Chase 
of the Virginia Education Association has 
been actively promoting a plan for sum- 
mer employment of teachers which he 
submitted to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. The proposal in brief is that teachers 
provide a pool of manpower which will be 
available this summer in the season when 
the greatest labor supply is needed in the 
food production program. The proposal 
suggested that qualified teachers work in 
critical occupations or on the farm, in 
clerical and merchandising occupations to 
relieve men and boys for farm labor, super- 
vise recreation programs and run nursery 
schools, serve as instructors at camps to 
remove basic educational deficiencies of 
inductees, and supervise the employment 
of students on farms and in other occupa- 
tions. As THE JoURNAL went to press, it was 
hoped that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion would do all in its power to utilize 
the services of teachers for the summer. 
Teachers wishing summer employment 
will do well to consult the nearest U. S. 
Employment Service office for suggestions 
as to where they can serve best. 


Patriotic Teachers Stay on the Job 


s& Some teachers have the mistaken idea 
that teaching is not war work. The nation’s 
demands on the army of Education should 
correct that misconception. Unless the 
Army or Navy or war industries draft a 
teacher for work of higher priority rating, 
he should stay at his post. It is the patriotic 
duty of teachers to continue teaching, de- 
spite the lure of service on other fronts 
and despite the lure of higher wages.— 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman, War Man- 
power Commission. 


WAR FACTS 


The War and School Enrolments 


yy Accorpinc to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, total highschool 
cities of 10,000 population or more de- 
creased about 5.5 percent, from 1941-42 
to 1942-43, but enrolments in preflight 
aeronautics in the larger cities increased 
854.8 percent. Enrolment in physics in- 
creased 3.1 percent. Mathematics enrolment 


enrolments in 


decreased 0.6 percent; typewriting, 3.5; 
trades and industry courses, 1.9; physical 
education, 2.3; chemistry, 7.7; industrial 
arts, 6.6; home economics, 7.5. 


Sharp Rise in Delinquency 


yy Detinquency among girls rose 31 per- 
cent in 1942, among boys, 7.5 percent. 
Causes include the drifting of young girls 
from rural areas to seek jobs in cities and 
near Army camps; large numbers of boys 
and girls, ill-prepared for their new inde- 
pendence, leaving school for employment; 
decline in parental responsibility caused 
by the growing number of working moth 
ers and fathers in military service; lack of 
recreational facilities; overcrowded hous- 
ing and overcrowded schools. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Cotton-Picking “Fiesta” 


Sv AN aci-pay “rresta” in the cotton 
fields combined the spirit of patriotism and 
Pan-Americanism for students in the Pan 
American Club, North Phoenix ( Arizona ) 
Highschool. They relieved the shortage of 
cotton pickers and picked enough cotton 
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for 20 parachutes for the armed forces, 
They put enough money into the club to 
buy flags of all American republics, 


Waste Not, Want Not 


yy Nicut crasses for adults have been con. 
ducted this winter at four highschools jp 
New York City, at which custodian engi- 
neers explain to householders how to con. 
serve heat, run gas and oil furnaces, and 
make fuel oil go as far as possible. 


“Buy a Jeep a Week” 


yy Has seen the slogan of the Laramie, 
Wyoming, highschool since January 7, 
1943. This goal was set after the 917 stu. 
dents had sold $38,775 worth of bonds and 
stamps—$42.28 worth per pupil—between 
December 7, 1942, and January 7, 1943. 

From January 7 to January 14 the sale 
was $13,175, which the school estimates is 
enough to buy fourteen jeeps—not just 
one. “We don’t like to be conceited out 
here,” writes Superintendent A. A. Slade, 
“but we are wondering if anybody is doing 
a better job.” Are you? 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


SSASSSSEESSSESSSSSSSHSSSSSSSEHHSSHHESEHEHSEHEEESHEEEEEES 


Conservation Aids 


yy Posters and other materials on forests 
and conservation are available from Amer- 


ican Forest Products Industries, 1319 18th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Social Studies in Wartime 


sv Tue natTionat councit for the Social 
Studies, a departinent of the NEA, last 
December issued a statement, “The Social 
Studies Mobilize for Victory.” Partly be- 
cause of this statement, and partly for other 
reasons, elementary and secondary schools 
in all parts of the country have revised 
their social-studies curriculums to meet 
wartime needs. Reports of these new cur 
riculum adjustments form the basis of two 
books now in preparation: Wartime Social 
Studies in the Elementary School, edited 
by W. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity, and Wartime Social Studies in the 
Secondary School, edited by Erling M. 
Hunt of Columbia University. 

Teachers of social studies who have de- 
veloped new curriculum materials related 
to the war are invited to send specimens to 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary of the 
Council, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. Each teacher submit- 
ting original material during May will be 
sent a free copy of The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory. 

[Continued on page A-74| 
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») Are published the second month after we recewe them. 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties 


> your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth %, a 





Miss 
as principal of this school for 41 years. Her teaching 
staff has been 100 percent in NEA enrolment since 1919, 


Lucy Smoot is 





Ta FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities and individual 


schools have reported 1 percent membership 


from February 27 thru April 10 and have con 
tinuously enrolled in their national protessional 
orgamization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
Vircinta—Lynchburg, Miller Park 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
Vincinta—-Lynchburg, Floyd, White Rock 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
Vincinta Lynchburg, Frank Roane 


TWENTY YEARS 


Vircinta—-Lynchburg, Biggers 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Intinois—Belviderc, Belvidere High; Dundee, Dun- 
dee Community Higt Elmhurst, Lincoln, Rowse 
velt 


Minnesota— Minneapolis, Irving 
PENNSYLVANIA—( hester, Morton 
Virncinta—Lynchburg, Ruffner, John Wyatt 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Ittrnors—Hatseka, Elem. School Dist 
PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Howell; Slippery 
State Tehrs, College 


Rock, 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Itutnotis—E/lmhurst, Hawthorne; 
System 
MICHIGAN 
New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dearborn, Salisbury, Southwestern 
Hightstown, Primary 


Booker T. Washington 
SIXTEEN YEARS 
Ittino1s—Belvidere, Logan, Washington 


Micuican—Dearborn, Dearborn High, Whitmore 
Bolles 
Utan—Farmington, Farmington; Layton, Syracuse 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


ILt1no1s—Belvidere, Entire System 


retiring this 


Shabbona, Entire 


Camp Hill, Entire System; Chester, 


year, after serving 





SE 





‘ficn1Gan—Dcarbhorn, Entire System 

New York—Hartsdale, Hartsdale 

Utan—Brigham City, Lincoln, Perry; Corinne, Co 
rinne; Fielding, Fielding; Garland, Garland; 
Howell, Howell; Plymouth, Plymouth; Portage, 
Portage; Tremonton, Bothwell, Elwood; Washakie, 
Washakie 


FOURTEEN YEARS 
Hawatt—Hilo, Waiakea-kai 
litinois—Bellwood, Entire System; Elmhurst, Old 
Field, Washington 
InNDIANA—Z/ndianapolis 
New Mexico 


Oscar C. McCulloch #5 
Albuquerque, John Marshall 
THIRTEEN YEARS 
Lindsey, Washington Twp. 
Pennsy_vanta—Red Lion, Entire System 
Trxas—T7exarkana, Sunset 


Onio 


TWELVE YEARS 
CoL_orapo—Greeley, Horace Mann 
Ittinois—Elmhurst, Entire System; Highland, En- 

tire System 
Micuican-—Dearborn, Edison 
Vircinia—liot Springs, Valley Sr. High 


ELEVEN YEARS 
ILLINOIS Bellwood, Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA—Waynesboro, Entire System 

Texas—Texarkana, New Jown 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Alexander Mitchell, Mor- 
gandale, Sixty-eighth St. 


TEN YEARS 


Co_oravo—Aurora, Entire System; Sterling, Frank 


lin 
Inano—Naf, Clear Creek 
litrnois—Elmwood Park, Entire System 


KENTUCKY 
College 

New York—Pine Plains, Entire System 

On1o—Fremont, Riley Twp.; Wickliffe, Entire Sys 
tem 

Utan-——Juab District, Entire System; Lucin, Lucin; 
Riverside, Riverside 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Thomas C. Miller 


Richmond, Eastern Ky. State Tchrs 


NINE YEARS 


Catitrornta—El Centro, McKinley 

I_tinois—Champaign, Entire System; 
tell; Mendota, Entire System; Payson, Seymour 
Public Schools 


Chicago, 


Watch for your school. The rapidly Set 
with every teacher enrolled has led pe 





WW 


Complete Reports from 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


Lb National Education Association is 
an “over-all” organization including 
workers in all phases and levels of the pro- 
fession—teachers, professors, and adminis- 
trators, elementary, secondary, and higher. 
The following colleges, schools, and de- 
partments of education are proud of the 
fact that during 1942-43 all members of 
their faculties were members of the NEA. 
The number in brackets following the 
name of the school indicates the number of 
years which the school has reported 100 
percent enrolment consecutively. The name 
of the president or dean follows. 


AvtaBaMa—lJacksonville, State 
16], Houston Cole. 

Arizona—Phoenix, Phoenix Junior College [14], 
E. W. Montgomery; Tucson, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Arizona [2], James W. 
Clarson, Jr. 

Co_orapo—La Junta, La Junta Junior College [2]; 
Lamar, Junior College [3], James H. Buchanan; 
La Salle, Big Bend Training School [7]. 

Charleston, Eastern Miinois State Teach- 

[9], Robert G. Buzzard; Normal, 
Normal University [9], R. W. 


Teachers College 


li LINOIS 
ers College 
lL linois State 
Fairchild. 

Kansas—*Coffeyville, Coffeyville Junior College 
8], K. M. Wilson; Independence, Independence 
Jumior College {2], E. R. Stevens. 

Kuntucky—*Ashland, Ashland Junior College 
5], O. B. Dabney; Richmond, Eastern Ken- 
tucky STC [10], W. F. O’Donnell. 

Maine—*Gorham, Western State Normal School 
|6], Francis L. Bailey; Machias, Washington 
State Normal School | 16]; Presque Isle, Aroos- 
took State Normal School [18], Clifford O. T. 
Wieden. 

Minnesota—Rochester, Rochester Junior College 
116], R. W. Goddard. 

M:ssouri—Kansas City, Kansas City Junior and 
Teachers College [5]; St. Joseph, St. Joseph 
Junior 17], Nelle Blum; S¢t. Louis, 
Stowe Teachers College [5], Ruth Harris. 

Nesraska—Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers 

19], Herbert L. Cushing. 

-Jersey City, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College [3], Chris C. Rossey. 

New Yorxk—Geneseo, State Teachers College 
|12], James B. Welles; New Paltz, State Teach- 
ers College [12], Lawrence H. van den Berg; 
Oneonta, STC |2]|, Charles W. Hunt. 

Nortu Dakota—Bismarck, Bismarck Junior Col- 
lege [1], Walter J. Swensen; Mandan, State 
Training School [2]; Park River, Walsh County 
Agriculture and Training School [7]. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, State Teachers Col- 
lege [13], Harvey A. Andruss; California, 
State Teachers College [13], Robert M. Steele; 
Mansfield, State Teachers College [8], Willis 
E. Pratt; Slippery Rock, STC [18], John A. Entz. 

TENNESSEE—Clarksville, Austin Peay Normal 
School [3], P. P. Claxton. 

Texas—Texarkana, Texarkana 
}16], W. P. Akin. 

Uran—St. George, Dixie Junior College [2], 
Glenn E. Snow. 

VeRMoNtT—Castleton, State Normal School [1], 
Ermo H. Scott. 

W isconsin—Reedsburg, Sauk Normal School [1]; 
Wausau, Marathon Co. Normal School [13]. 


~ *Have FTA chapters 


Colle ze 


College 
Niw JERSEY 


Junior College 
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County Units 
Report One Hundred Percent Enrolments 


(}: HUNDRED PERCENT enrolment rec- 
ords suggest high professional spirit 
and effective leadership. The following 
counties are proud of the fact that all of 
their teachers are members of the NEA 
this year. The name of the county is 
printed in italics; the number in brackets 
indicates the number of years that the 
county has reported one hundred percent 
enrolment consecutively; and the name of 
the superintendent follows. 


ALAaBAMA—Autauga [1], J. B. King; Baldwin [1}, 
S. M. Tharp; Bibb [1], F. B. Pratt; Chilton 
[6], Roscoe Maddox; Covington [1], E. B. 
Norton, Jr.; Crenshaw [1], Sam Morgan; Cull- 
man |5], R. E. Moore; DeKalb [1], George W. 
Hulme; Escambia [1], O. C. Weaver; Houston 
[1], Solomon Baxter; Lauderdale [3], W. H. 
Walker; Macon [1], T. W. Spence; Monroe 
{1], H. G. Greer; Montgomery [6], C. M. Dan- 
nelly; Randolph [1], B. F. Simms; Shelby 
[5], J. L. Appleton; Talladega [5], E. A. Mc- 
Bride; Walker [3], Paul Roy Brown. 

DeL_awarE—Eastern New Castle [13], Ella J. 
Holley; Western New Castle [2], Mrs. Phyllis 
Mason Heck. 

Grorcia—Calhoun [2], Mrs. H. T. Singleton; 
Catoosa [2], Ruth Williams; Clinch [1], Mrs. 
Seward C. Patterson; Floyd [1], J. F. Murdock; 
Randolph |1], Mrs. Walter McMichael; Thomas 
[2], Mary Belle Nichols. 

Inp1IANA—Benton [2], Ralph P. Sparks; Vermil- 
lion [1], Fred Hayes; Warren [1], Luther B. 
Mann. 

Kentucky—Boyle [2], H. A. Cocanougher; 
Campbell [6], J. W. Reiley; Carter [1], Heman 
H. McGuire; Clinton [1], R. C. Reneau; Daviess 
[1], E. W. Richmond; Fayette [6], D. Y. 
Dunn; Franklin [1], Roy True; Fulton [2], 
J. C. Lawson; Grant [1], M. J. Belew; Green 
[1], Nona Burress; Hardin [4], Gilbert Burk- 
head; Hart [1], J. M. Dodson; Jessamine [2], 
Roland Roberts; Kenton [7], J. A. Caywood; 
Larue {1|, Ada Lee Graham; Lee [1], Sam B. 

Taylor; Madison | 4}, J. D. Hamilton; McCreary 

[7], William O. Gilreath; McLean [4], O. W. 

Wallace; Montgomery |1], Mrs. Nell G. Mc- 

Namara; Nelson [6], R. V. Sparrows; Powell 











[1], Asa Angel;"Taylor [2], George E. Sapp; 
Union [1], T. V. Fortenberry; Warren [1], 
Everett Witt. 

Lovistana—Avoyelles [6], L. A. Cayer; Bienville 
[5], J. A. Shelby; Catahoula [6], C. C. Elkins; 
Claiborne [5], Theron Hanchey; Jldberia [7], 
L. G. Porter; Madison [1], J. R. Linton; More- 
house [1], E. D. Shaw; Sabine [1], Roy Al- 
ford; St. Landry [2], W. B. Prescott; West 
Baton Rouge [2], J. H. Bres. 

MaryLanp—Frederick [4], Eugene W. Pruitt. 

Nevapa—Clark [3], Harvey Dondero; Eureka 
[7], Byron F. Stetler; Mineral |5], Walter 
Johnson; Ormsby [17], George E. Rehm. 

NortH Carotina—Alamance [1], M. E. Yount; 
Washington |4|, H. H. McLean. 

On1o—Butler [3], C. H. Williams; Clinton [14], 
Carl H. Shanks: Crawford [6], Glen C. West; 
Lake |3], John R. Williams; Logan [19], C. E. 
Oxley; Miami [3],.M. L. Williams; Van Wert 
[3], C. L. Shaffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks [7], Alvin F. Kemp; Sny- 
der [5], F. S. Attinger; Somerset [5], Guy N. 
Hartman; Sullivan [2], John M. Lunley; Tioga 
[6], Walter G. Clark; Union [1], Frank P. 
Boyer; York [1], Harvey E. Swartz. 

SoutH CaRoLiIna—Marion [2], P. L. Rogers. 

TENNESSEE—Davidson [9], W. C. Dodson. 

Uran—* Alpine [17], D. R. Mitchell; Beaver [5], 
S. Melvin Wittwer; Box Elder [6], Hervin 
Bunderson; Carbon [1], G. J. Reeves; Davis 
[1], H. C. Burton; Duchesne |10], William J. 
Bond; Emery [7], W. O. Bickmore; *Granite 
[1], Philo T. Farnsworth; Iron [3], N. J. Bar- 
low; *Jordan [19], C. N. Jensen; */uab [10], 
Ralph F. Nilsson;,Morgan [8], J. R. Tippetts; 
*Nebo [15], Owen L. Barnett; Piute [7], J. E. 
Oscarson; Rich [2], Earl F. Passey; San Juan 
[6], H. Lloyd Hanson; Sevier | 4}, A. J. Ash- 
man; *South Sanpete [7], Leland E. Anderson; 
*South Summit [1], A. Reed Morrill; Uintah 

Re Ga 


[4], Noble; Wasatch [16], Clarence 

Ostlund; Weber [3], William P. Miller. 
Vircinia—Augusta [2], A. C. Gilkeson; Bath 

[5], F. S. Kay; Campbell [3], J. J. Fray; 


Chesterfield {1 |, E.S. H. Greene; Fauquier {2}, 
C. M. Bradley; Floyd [3], G. F. Poteet; Mont- 
gomery {2}, C. C. Shelburne; Nansemond [7}, 
H. V. White; Rappahannock [2], G. T. Miller; 
Spotsylvania [1], J. H. Chiles; Sussex [2], T. D. 
Foster; Warren [2], G. T. Miller. 








* Half counties. 





a . = - — a 

Missouri—Kansas City, Bancroft Nevapa—Eureka County, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Daniel W. Jefferis; Le- Oxn1o—Carroliton, Entire System; Clyde, Townsend 
moyne, Lemoyne High; Willow Grove, York Road Twp. 

SoutH Dakxota-——-Lennox, Entire System Orecon—/Pendileton, Entire System 


Utan—Bountiful, Stoker; Brigham City, Central; 
Garland, Bear River Sr. High; Lynn, Junction 
Vircinia—Hot Springs, Thomastown Elem.; Lynch- 

burg, Fort Hill 
W asHINGTON—Chehalis, West Side 
Wisconsin—North Fond du Lac, Entire System 


EIGHT YEARS 
CaLirornia—Compton, Elem. School Dist. 
De_awareE—Delaware City, Delaware City High 
Georcia——Atlanta, East Lake 
Itt1no1is—Momence, Entire System; Princeton, En- 

tire System 
Inprana—ZIndianapolis, Otis E. Brown #20 


Our1o—East Canton, Entire System; Gibsonburg, 
Rollersville; Helena, Helena Dist.; Woodville, 
W oodville 

PENNSYLVANIA—W yncote, Thomas Williams Jr. 


High 

lexas—Texarkana, Entire System 

Utan—Bert, Boothe Valley; Brigham City, Box 
Elder High; Deweyville, Deweyville; Tremonton, 
Thatcher; Yost, Yost 


W isconstn—Milwaukee, Wm. T. Sherman 


SEVEN YEARS 


ArasKa—Teller, Teller 

Ca.tirornita—Laguna Beach, Entire System 

Cotorapo—La Salle, Big Bend Training 

De_awarE—Delaware City. Entire System 

Hawati—Honolulu, Leahi Home; Kaunakakai, Holu- 
mua 

ittino1s—Bridgeport, Entire System 

Invtana—Muncie, Harrison; Vincennes, Entire Sys- 
tem, Twp. Public Schools 

lowa-—Sioux City, East Jr. High 

Lours!1anNa—Romeville, Romeville Sr. High 


PENNSYLVANIA—C hester, Gartside; Millersburg, En- 
tire System; Penbrook, Entire System 

Utan—Bear River, Bear River City; Brigham City, 
Box Elder Jr. High 

WasHincton—Chehalis, Entire System 


SIX YEARS 


Avaska—W’rangell, Entire System 

CaLiFrornia—North Fork, North Fork Union; Sac- 
ramento, American Legion 

Deraware—Clayton, Entire System; Delaware City, 
Delaware City Elem 

Kansas—Osawatomie, Entire System 

Kentucky—Campbell County, Entire System 

Nevapa—Mina, Mina 

New Jersey—Gilen Rock, Central; Helmetta, Entire 
System; Milford, Entire System; North Plainfield, 
Entire System 

NortH Carotina—Charlotte, Central Sr. High 

On1o—Fremont, Rice Twp. 

Orecon—La Grande, Riveria 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elkins Park, Cheltenham 
Schools; Highspire, Entire System 

TeNNESSEE—K norville, Lonsdale 

Utau—box Elder County, Entire System 


Tw p- 


FIVE YEARS 


Ataska—Dillingham, Snag Point; Seward, Entire 
System 

Ittinois—Clinton, Clinton Community High; Lib- 
ertyville, Entire System 

Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Entire System 

Kansas—Fredonia, Entire System 

Kentucky—Ashiland, Ashland Jr. College 

Lovisiana—Hodae, Hodge 

Missour1—St. Louis, Stowe Teachers College 

Nevapa—Mineral County, Entire System 





Norta Caroiina — Charlotte, 
Grove, Seversville 
On1to—J efferson, Lenox Centralized 
Uraun—Centerville, West Bountiful; Layton le 
¥ ton; Woods Cross, a Bountiful a 
"tRGINIA—Bath County, Entire System; Pe 
D. M. Brown etersburg, 
West Vircinta—Charleston, J. E. Robins 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Thirty-Seventh St. 


Glenwood, Hickory 


FOUR YEARS 


Itt1nots—Carterville, Northside, Park; Glen Car 
bon, Entire System; La Grange, Oak, Ogden 

Inp1aNa—Bedford, Entire System; Jeffersonville 
Spring Hill , 

New Jersey—Glen Rock, Entire System 

New York—Hicksville, Nicholai St. 

NortH Caro_ttna—Washington County, Entire Sys. 
tem 

Orecon—Powers, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—-Lemoyne, Entire System 

Soutn Carotina—Bowman, Entire System; Elloree 
Elloree High; Norway, Two Mile “ 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Frederick J. Gaenslen 


THREE YEARS 


Cotorano—Greeley, Greeley High 
DeLtawareE—Millsboro, Entire System 
Hawati—Papaikou, Kalanianaole 
Itt1no1s—Diron, Lincoln; La Grange, Cossitt Ave; 
Serena, Serena Community High 
Inp1aNA—Greencastle, Mary Emma Jones; Indigg. 
apolis, Nebraska Cropsey #22; Peru, Entire Sys. 
tem; Whiting, South Side 
Kansas—Osawatomie, East 
Micu1can—Dearborn, Robert Oakman 


Nevapa—Hawthorne, Hawthorne; Schurz, Schurz 
Elem. 

New Jersev—Atlantic City, West Side 

NortH CaroLina Charlotte, Elizabeth, Wesley 
Heights 


Oxnto—Camden, Entire System; Van Wert County, 
Entire System; Wickliffe, Lincoln i 


Orecon—Coquille, Cunningham, Lee, Riverside; 
Pendleton, Pendleton Jr. Hieh 

PENNSYLVANIA—Brentwood, Elroy Elem., Moore 
Elem.; Weatherly, Entire System 

Uran—Clearfield, North Ir. High 


VirGinta—Armstrong, Wilderness 


TWO YEARS 


Catrrorn1a—Stockton, Hazelton 

CoLtorapo—Greeley, Entire System; 
System 

Grorcia — Bronwood, 


Sterling, Entire 


Entire System: Calhoun 


County, Entire System; Catoosa County, Entire 
System: Lithonia, East Side; Pavo, Entire Sys 
tem; Redan, Redan; Rossville, Lakeview Public 
Schools; Temple, Entire System 
Itu:rnots—Galesburg, Bateman, Farnham; Serena, 
Entire System 
Inp1aAna—ZI ndianapolis, P. S. #40; Muncie, Long. 


fellow 

Kentucky—Bovyle County, Entire System; Hopkins 
ville, Entire System 

Massacuvusetts—Brimfeld, Brimfield High 


New Hampsnire—Enfield Village Schools, Entire 
System 

New Jersey—Roseland, Roseland Public 

New Mexico—Encino, Entire System; Fort Stan 


ton, Fort Stanton 
NortH Caroitna 
Onto—Cedarville, 
System 
OrEGON 
ing: 


Charlotte, Park Hutchins 
Entire System; Killbuck, Entire 


-Coquille, Entire System; Marshfield, Hard 
Salem, Richmond 
PENNSYLVANIA—Arendtsville, Arendtsville Voc 
Uran—Rich County, Entire System 
Vircinta—Lynchburg, Entire System; 

John Goode 


Norfolk, 


CURRENT YEAR 


AtasaMa—Ashland, Principals’ Assn.; Somerville 
Union Hill High 

Cattrornta—Los Angeles, Aragon Ave.; West 
Hollywood, West Hollywood 

Hawatt—Honolulu, Kuhio; Kukuihaele, Waipio; 
Naalchu, Naalehu 

Iitrnois—Galeshburg, Douglas 


Inpt1ana—Glenwood, Orange Twp.; Sullivan, Jr 
High 
LovIsIANA 
ham High; Eros 
Tonesboro Elem., Weston 
man, Beach Spgs. Elem 
Entire System; Hyatt, Walker Elem. & High 
Matne—South Orrinaton, Blanche K. Blake; South 

Portland, South Portland Hghts 
Nortn Carotirna—Charlotte, North Charlotte, Zeb 
Vance. Wilmore 


PENNSYLVANIA—AsSpfers, 


Insley, Ansley High; Chatham, Chat- 
Eros Elem. & High; Jonesboro 

Elem. & High; Quit- 
& High; Sabine Parish, 


Franklin Twp.; Chester, 
Clayton, Graham Voc., Martin; Fairfield, Fair- 
field Boro: Fox Chase, Rockledge; Gettysburg, 
Freedom Twp.; Greensburg, Harrold, Washing- 
ton-Wendell: Ingram, Ingram; Lafayette Hill, 
Whitemarsh; Lester, Tinicum Twp.; Muncy, 
Muncy Borough; New Stanton, New Stanton; 
Reading, Reading Sr. High; Sewickley, Edge 
worth; Springfield, Springfield Twp.; Stearthmore, 
Swarthmore Boro; Trout Run, Cascade Twp.; 
Vandergrift, Allegheny Twp.; West View, West 
View 

Tennesser—Knorville, Rule Jr.-Sr. High 

Texas—Higgins, Patton 

Utraun—Dams County, Ertire System 
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A World Premiere Recording of 


“TCHAIKOVSKY'S MANFRED 


By FABIEN SEVITZRY 


and the INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OR over forty years Victor has offered 

music lovers interpretations by the world’s 
greatest artists of the greatest in music. Now 
we are proud to present a history-making 
Victor premiere recording of Tchaikovsky's 
magnificent symphonic poem “ Manfred.” 
The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
the ne guidance of Fabien Sevitzky ex- 
tracts to the fullest measure the orchestral 
splendor of this immortal music which Tchai- 
kovsky cast about the hero of Lord Byron’s 
dramatic poem. 

In the poignant melodies of this heart- 
reaching masterpiece vour students will 
know a deep emotional éxperience that will 
mature fol enrich them—and which they 
will never forget! 


Victor Red Seal Album DM -940 


$7.50* 





lO HELP LS MAKE NEW VICTOR RECORDS FOR YO 


VOLUME 32, NUMBER 5; MAY 1943 


* amma, 





Other Great Victor Recordings for Schools 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO PEL- 
LEAS ET MELISANDE—Fauré. 
DUBINUSHKA—Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA under the direction of 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY. 


Victor Album DM -941 $2.50* 


POEM FOR FLUTE AND OR- 
CHESTRA—Griffes. EASTMAN. 
ROCHESTER SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, HOWARD HANSEN, 
Conductor, JOSEPH MARIANO, 
Flutist. 

Victor Record 11-8349 


RG 


$1.00* 


RCA Victor Division— Educational Department 


| RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 


MOTHER (from My Maryland) 
—Donnelly-Romberg. 

I°LL SEE YOU AGAIN (from 
Bittersweet) — Noel Coward. 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT, Mezzo- 
soprano, with the VICTOR CON. 
CERT ORCHESTRA. 

Victor Record 10-1044............ 75e 


War requirements cause delivery delays but 
good records are well worth waiting for. Re- 
member this if your Victor Record dealer 


cannot fill your request promptly 


* Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 





-SELL YOUR OLD ONES TO YOUR DEALER TODAY! 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER 
IN GREEN OREGON 


Streamlined schedules at Oregon’s six institutions provide a 
full quarter’s work in 11 weeks. Two sessions—each of 514 


weeks. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Oregon, Eugene, June 12 to August 27... . 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 14 to August 27... . 
~~» - (ole 
leges of Education at Monmouth, Ashland and La Grande, 
June 7 to August 20. 


Portland Summer Sessions, June 14 to August 27 . 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 


Vore than 1,000 undergraduate and graduate courses will be 
given by the regular teaching staff, supplemented by noted 
visiting professors. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
814A Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 


Time—tours spent on various 


operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small— none too large 





'Continued from page 148) 
Children’s Books—S50¢ or Less 


yy THis BIBLIOGRAPHY giving classification, 
price, and annotation for books costing 
so¢ or less is available from Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 25p. 25¢; 
25 or more, 20¢. 


Our War on the Home Front 


> A committee of officers and teachers 
from Washington, D. C. schools, after 
meeting with representatives of the Edu- 
cational Service Branch, OPA, has pre- 
pared a report, “Our War on the Home 
Front,” as an important step in curriculum 
revision to meet war needs. This 76-page 
mimeographed statement can be secured 
free from the office of Assistant Superin- 
tendent C. R. Reed, Washington, D. C. 


Race and Culture in Education 


vy IncrEasinc NuMBERsS of school people 
are recognizing the importance of educa- 
tional programs to improve the relation- 
ships of racial and ethnic groups in the 
United States and thruout che world. To 
meet this need the Service Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 221 W. 57th St., 
New York City, is sponsoring a series of 
teachers’ manuals and resource units under 
the general title, Problems of Race and 
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Culture in American Education. The in- 
troductory manual, Intercultural Educa- 
tion in American Schools: Proposed Objec- 
tives and Methods (Harper) by William 
E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, is already 
available. $2. 


No Vacation in War Saving 


vv How cAN TEACHERS HELP even the 
youngest child realize that his war efforts 
have to continue thru vacation months? 

First, plan an educational program which 
will teach the way to save, need for per 
sonal, systematic savings, advantages of 
planned savings. Such lessons may be an 
outgrowth of regular classroom studies. 

Second, encourage students to plan for 
regular summer savings. Younger children 
may be encouraged to date the squares of 
their stamp books and to cover the squares 
on schedule. For young wage-earners, who 
may be making as much as $1.75 an hour, 
regular bond buying must be the goal. 
These workers must save now for their 
college education, for technical training, 
for starting a business. Without dependents 
or obligations, they should save more than 
the usual 10 percent. Why not make a 
schedule of dates for bond buying to assure 
regularity and dependability? 

Third, make a fall checkup of savings 
records to assure the accurate fulfilment 
of the summer work-and-save plan. 


GUIDANCE 


Victory Farm Volunteers 


yy For tvForMation to enable you to coun- 
sel youth with regard to summer plans, 
write Agricultural Education Service, 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. Write also to the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., for a 1o-page 
printed statement No. 290, Guides to Sue: 
cessful Employment of Non-Farm Youth 
in Wartime Agriculture. 


Vocational Training for Rural 
Production Workers 


UNDER THE AuspPices of the 
U. S. Office of Education are being offered 
in Vocational Training for Rural War Pro 


=> CoursEs 


-_™ 


duction Workers. This vocational plan 1s 
primarily designed to train out-of-school 
adults—seventeen years or over—for full- 
time employment as farm workers. For in- 
formation, write the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Student Deferment 


Jy OccuPATIONAL BULLETIN No. 11 (issued 
hy National Headquarters, Selective Serv- 
ice System) is ot par- | Cont. on page A-76) 
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IMPORTANT 


16MM. Sound Films 


that provide a better understanding of 
conditions backgrounding the war. Now 
in use by the Special Services of the 
Army. 

THIS IS INDIA 


A timely glimpse into this seething 
land with its castes, taboos, unique 
festivals and strange customs. 4 Reels. 


FIVE FACES (Malaya) 


Depicting five races that constitute 
Malaya and the contribution of each to 
its resources, unusual customs, indus- 
tries and civilization. 3 Reels. 


Just off the Press! 


Catalog listing approximately 3000 en- | 
tertainment and educational subjects. | 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St, Dept. A-5, New York 








to every 
Soldier, Sailor and Marine | 


Saving on a schedule during the summer 
vacation is made easy by using the War 
Stamp Albung itself as a pledge. 

1. Help each pupil to decide how many 
War Savings Stamps he or she can expect 
to buy each week. 

2. See that dates covering the entire 
summer are entered in each stamp album. 

3. Urge pupils to keep these “dates” with 
the stamp album as if lives depended on it 
and cover each date with a stamp at the 
proper time. 


4. Find @eut where the children will be 


able to purchase stamps during the sum- 


mer. If necessary, arrange with parents or 


storekeepers to make stamps available. 


5. When school re-opens ask to see the 


record of summer purchases. 
6. Report summer sales along with Sep- | 
tember sales. If you wish, make the flying 


of the Minute Man flag in September con- 





ditional upon a good summer record. | 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 







Dr. Coolidge and Dr. Charlton inspecting high-voltage 
rectifier apparatus, (An illustration from “The Story of 
G-E Research.”’) 


“THE 
STORY OF G-E RESEARCH” 


A 20-page Booklet Available in Quantities 


THIS ILLUSTRATED twenty-page booklet reviews 
the highlights in the history of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory —often called the “House of 
Magic”—and tells the story of the men who devel- 
ao among other things the X-ray tube, the in- 
candescent lamp, and the radio tube. 

















The story of G-E Research is written deep in the 
lives of Americans, in the things we have and use 
and know. It is the story of a small group of men 
whose work has affected the lives of all of us. For 
the “Story of G-E Research,” ask for publication 
GEB-113. Also available: 


* 
THE STORY OF FM—This one-reel. 16-mm motion 


picture, produced in full color, explains the operation 
of frequency modulation radio—the new, improved 
system of broadcasting that does away with many 
of the natural shortcomings of conventional broad- 


casting. 
* 


THE STORY OF STEINMETZ— This illustrated, 
twenty-page pamphlet tells the fascinating story of 
the mat siinilicel wizard of the electrical industry 
and his great contributions to the advancement of 
electrical engineering. Ask for publication GEB-104B. 












Material suitable for students in junior and 
senior high schools, Write to General Electric 
Company, Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTR 





IC 


968-271-211 























THE CULTURAL 


GROWTH SERIES 


Reading — Literature — Speech 


For Junior High School: 


1. Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
2. Your World in Prose and Verse 
3. Expanding Literary Interests 


By Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and 





1. Growth in Literary Culture is assured through 
planned contact with selections chosen to form a 
pattern for growth. 









2. A Program for Speech Improvement con- 
tributes planned practice leading to specific 
speech skills and increased abilities in the oral 
interpretation of literature. 


3. Competence in Reading Skills is assured 
through pupil participation in a directed and 
purposeful exercise program. 





































UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON-ON-LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMPLAIN 


SUMMER SESSION 
Jury 6 to Aucust 14 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Lib- 
eral Arts and Education. Courses for super- 
intendents, principals and 
teachers. Fine Arts and 
Instrumental Music. Dem- 
onstration Schools. Enter- 
tainment and recreational 
program appropriate to war- 
time conditions. Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin. 









DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSION 
Burlington, Vermont 


Accelerated Program ... Summer Term... 
June 7-September 23 





The unique contributions made by this series to the 
teaching of reading and literature are these: 


Illustrations in color by Milo Winter 










Abney 


4. A Practical Teacher's Monograph recommend 
ing procedures designed to assist teachers in the 
most effective methods of teaching reading and 
literature in junior and senior high school is 
available. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
2210 Pacifie Avenue, Dallas 


For High School: 


1. Expanding Literary Interests 
2. Exploring Literary Trails 

3. American Life in Literature 
4. English Life in Literature 


By Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley and Abney 


NEW AIDS and MATERIALS 


for 


TEACHING LIP READING 
with 
MANUAL for the TEACHER 


This book is published primarily to aid 
children in rural and small communities 
where teachers, untrained in Lip Reading 
Methods, will find the Manual valuable in 
showing them how to use the material. 
Trained teachers of lip reading, for chil- 
dren or adults, will find good practice 
material in this book. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


demand. Send 

for information 
Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies = 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


188s 


Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 


School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 


registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching — 


Address 1200-10 = Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


hicago, Ilinois, 









| Cont. from page A-74| ticular interest tg j 
persons in a position to advise youth in the _ 


twelfth grade and junior college. A 
may be secured by the librarian only, from 
National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, Washington, D. C. 


Training Services Available to War 
Industries and Agriculture 


SyIs THe tTiTLe of a handbook recently 
issued by the War Manpower Commission, 
Free copies are available from Director, 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com. 
mission, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


| 90008080088800000080080000000008800000000 0088808RRRRRCR 


China’s Illiteracy Campaign 


| x No sMALL SHARE OF CREDIT for China’s 


heroic six-year defense against Japan can 
be attributed to her campaign agains 
illiteracy started in 1930. Active projects 


directed toward destruction of illiteracy 





are carried on by government workers and 
highschool and college students even in 
the most isolated regions. The Mass Edu- 
cation Movement preaches the doctrine of 


| resistance thru mass education. The Na- 


tional Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
has conducted thousands of classes in agri- 
culture, public health, and local govern- 
ment. The University of Nanking uses 


| films and plays for educational purposes. 








Why Don’t You Write? 


yy British TeEAcHERsS in Surrey County, 


| England, desire to correspond with Amer- 
_ ican teachers. It is hoped that these contacts 
| will eventually promote correspondence be- 


tween pupils in English and American 
schools. If interested, write Mr. L. Beloe, 
Chief Education Officer, Surrey County 
Council, Kingston-upon-Thames, England. 


An Opportunity To Be a 
Good Neighbor 


vy On July 4 a new school building called 
“Escuela Estados Unidos de America” 
(United States of America School) will 
be dedicated in Buenos Aires. The Argen- 
tine government as a gesture of goodwill 
is giving the name of each of the American 
republics to selected primary schools. Each 
school stresses the culture and holidays of 
the country whose name it carries. Teach- 
ers and students in your school may wish 
to send greetings and copies of school 
papers and annuals for the dedication. 
Address Escuela Estados Unidos de Amer- 
ica, Consejo Nacional de Educacién, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Allow two 
weeks for airmail. [Cont. on page A-78) 
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Molecular Keys 
To A New World 


VAST NEW SOURCES of raw materials . . . the equiva- 
lent of those which might be found in a great new 
continent ... opened to America when CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, a Unit of UCC, 
started building synthetic chemicals from water, salt, 
air, and hydrocarbons. 

These chemicals are usually water-white liquids, 
although some are gases or solids. Basically, they 
are compounds of carbon and hydrogen—united with 
oxygen or with chlorine to build up an endless se- 
ries of chemicals. The models of those molecules of 
chemicals shown here are many millions of times 
actual size. 

These chemicals are the raw materials for fabu- 
lous plastics .. . amazing textile fibers . . . life-saving 
drugs .. . vitamins by the carload . . . synthetic rub- 
ber... more things and better things than were pos- 
sible before their existence. 

Since these chemical wonders are obtained from 
abundant domestic sources, their use has contributed 
materially to the nation’s self-sufficiency. Through 
research, American ingenuity, and patient develop- 
ment, scarce natural products have been duplicated 
or improved upon. Great new industries and great 
new materials that contribute to the nation’s strength 
have come into being. And America has become a 
leader in a field as native as its own soil. 

Broadly speaking, the uses of many of the syn- 
thetic organic chemicals developed by CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION are just begin- 
ning. The already established uses are indicative of 
their vast future values to mankind. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ing medicines like the sulfa 
drugs, synthetic vitamins, 
powerful insect repellents, 
and anti-malarial drugs de- 
pend upon synthetic organic 
chemistry. 


MAGIC PLASTICS! Wonder- 
ful plastics that look like 
glass, stretch like rubber, and 
which are proof against water, 
sunlight, oils, and many chem- 
icals are made from VINYLITE 
synthetic resins. 


cided 
COLD PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-freeze in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 


MAN-MADE! All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture. Here's 
hope for tires for you in the 
future. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 83 New York, N.Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, luc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 








Columbia University Announces 
SUMMER and FALL SESSIONS 


Special War Courses—Summer Workshops in 
Administration, Curriculum, Science, English, 
Music and Business Education. 


mee eee aaa -_——_—e—— 
Teachers College, eq ee 

S20 West 120th St., New 

Please send me SUE. eeesees FALL. ....++ 
announcements. 


| |e | Teachers College 


ADDRESS... we sce ee erence ere ereeenseee 


Dae eo A 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nurseryschool and child carecenters. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 316-E£ EVANSTON, ILL. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Announces 


CHANGE OF DATE | 
FOR 1943 


Be use of the war-training program, the non- 
war program of the Summer Session will con- 
sist of one eight-week period, instead of two 
five-week terms as formerly. 


Term Gegins: July 1, 1943 


Courses in Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 
Classical and Modern Languages, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geology and Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Law, 
Mathematics, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phil- 
osophy, Physics, Psychology, Social Sciences, 
and Physical Education. 

Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 

Special features include Foreign Language 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 


Concerts, and Lectures dealing with America 
and the World Crisis. 


RUNIVERSITY 
Of 


COLORADO 


BOULDER. COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 










Name 
St. and N 
City and Sta 
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NEA SERVICE HONOR ROLL 


yy SAMUEL A. KIRK, president of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, a department of the NEA, is now 
Lieutenant Samuel A. Kirk of the U. S. 
Army. In civilian life Mr. Kirk is director, 
Division of Education for Exceptional 
Children, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Mr. John Rusinko of Minneapolis, a 
member of the NEA Committee on By- 
laws and Rules, is now Lieutenant John 
Rusinko of the U. S. Navy. 


OBSERVANCES 


SRCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSSESSE SSE SESE eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Il Am an American Day 


vy THE NEA COMMITTEE on New Voter 
Preparation and Recognition (Hugh S. 
Bonar, superintendent of schools, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, chairman) calls atten- 
tion to the annual observance of “I Am 
an American Day.” This day, also called 
Citizenship Recognition Day and New 
Voter Day, 
The occasion in 1943 has particular signifi- 


comes this year on May 16. 


cance since so many of our young men of 
21 are in the armed forces. A feature of 
the observance in many communities will 
be the publication in local newspapers of 
lists community, 
with special tribute to those in the nation’s 
service. 


of 21-year-olds in the 


United Nations Day 


si Frac pAy, JUNE 14, 1943, will be ob- 
served as United Nations Day. Teachers 
may secure information about the United 
Nations and the celebration by writing to 
the United Nations Section, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C., or the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Tue 
Journat War Guide has listed many pub- 
lications dealing with the United Nations. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Wartime College Enrolments 


vv In THE school year 1942-43, according 
to Office of Education figures, there are 
approximately 1,209,000 students in insti- 
tutions of higher education, of whom 688,- 
000 are men and 521,000 are women. This 
is a total decrease of 13.3 percent since last 
year. There are only 4 students this year 
for every 5 in 1939-40—3 men students for 
every 4; 7 women students for every 8. The 
proportion of decrease in total enrolment 





Spuds — 
FOR THE “K. P’' 


O* CHICAGO’S near southwest side 
there’s a place that is as busy asa | 
bargain basement on sale day. It is “North 
Western’s” Wood Street Terminal Potato 
Yard. 


The area might well be called the distrib. | 
uting center for the “Four F’s’ ’—Fighting 
Foods for Fighting Forces. Not only i is it 
the world’s largest potato yard; it is also 
a depot for other vegetables—onions, cab- 
bages, rutabagas. But their stay is brief. 
America and her uniformed boys must be 
fed—and soon a generous share of these 
foods is transferred to camps to become 
wholesome, tasty “chow.” 


America’s fighting forces are the best fed 
in the world. ““North Western’s” job, as 
well as that of all other American rail- 
roads, is to help keep them so. Trainloads 
of food follow them wherever they go— | 
a swift, uninterrupted movement of meats, | 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. Even 
the “hot dogs” that made the hazardous 
trip to the African Front might well have 
begun the first leg of their journey on a 
“North Western”’ train. 


The transportation of food is only one of 
“North Western’s” war jobs. Moving men 

is another; hauling weapons and the 
materials from which they are made, still 
another. We are eager and proud to serve. 
But the extent to which we can do our job | 
depends largely on our ability to obtain an | 
adequate supply of materials to keep our 
equipment in perfect condition. 


Uncle Sam always comes first. When he 
commands, we obey. 





CHICAGO and 
NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND 
PEACE FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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has been greatest in normal schools and 
teachers colleges. 


West Virginia Colleges 


NAMES OF THE FOLLOWING colleges, 


formerly called “state teachers colleges,” 


have been changed to: Concord College, | 


Shepherd College, Fairmont State College, 
Glenville State College, West Liberty State 
College, Bluefield State College (Negro). 


HIGHSCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Victory Corps Commencement 


yy VoLUNTEERS FOR VICTORY was chosen 
by the graduates of Knoxville (Tennessee) 
Highschool, as the theme for their vitalized 
commencement featuring the Highschool 
Victory Corps. Student-speakers discussed, 
under such topics as “Organizing for Vic- 


to ” “Women Wa re War,” “Massing | 
ry, 5 . 


Materials for Victory,” the program of the 
Knoxville Victory Corps.—W. E. Evans, 
principal. 


Meeting a Need 


sy Girts IN THE wuiTTIER (California) 
Union Victory Corps are training with 
physical education teachers to become play 
ground directors in after-school recreation 
centers and summer playgrounds. 


RADIO 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SETS SHEE SESS See e eee eee eee 
Wartime Economic Program 


yy Eacn Tuesday afternoon thru May 18, 
from 3:15 to 3:30 EWwT, Thomas H. Briggs 
is speaking to highschool students over 
Mutual’s network, about America’s war- 
time economic program. Correlated with 
War 
pub- 


the monograph, My Part in This 
(25c, order from NEA), recently 
lished by the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, the broadcasts are in- 


tended to intensify student interest in read 
ing the booklet. 


FM Radio in San Francisco Schools 


yy Tue San Francisco board of education 
for several years has been operating its 
own experimental frequency modulation 
station, KALW, at the Samuel Gompers 
Trade School. Last fall the board installed 
an FM radio receiver in each of the city’s 
80 public schools to direct specially chosen 
educational and musical programs to 


school children. KALW | Cont. on p. A-80 | 
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More than ever it’s 


Gee agit He 


Oe le 


—and today Greyhound is helping the Nation's 
great highways work for Victory 


It seems such a little while since Greyhound urged its millions of 
friends to enjoy the scenic wonders a “This Amazing America”. 
Such a little while—but those few months of war have given the words 
completely new meaning! 


America is still “amazing”. . . but today it’s amazing because of the 
grim will of its people to win this war—the courage and skill of its fighsing 
men—the miracle of war production . . . and because of the greatest trans- 
portation job of all time—made possible, in large measure, by motor buses. 


Greyhound and other bus lines carried nearly three-quarters of a billion 
passengers in the past year—and these millions weren't traveling for 
scenery or for pleasure. Most of them were selectees, men in uniform, war 
workers, teachers, farmers, nurses—-people in nearly every other walk of 
life whose trips, in some way, were essential to a complete war program. 


Greyhound is intent upon doing its immense share of this transportation 
job with all its strength—in spite of sharp 
wartime restrictions and shortages. And, 
with your help, Greyhound can do it. 
You've been fine, in accepting wartime 
inconvenience, in choosing the uncrowded 
days for travel, in avoiding trips on week- 
ends and on holidays. We know you'll 
keep it up! 


*Remember when... 


Greyhound advertising asked you to “See 
This Amazing America”? Today the message 
is changed. Greyhound urges you to “SERVE 
America now,,.so you can SEE America later!” 


GREYHOUND 


1 gO Wr at OFF 10 set “4 
Thee Cixtaging Comerica. 
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This Year Get the Most Out of 
Your SUMMER VACATION at the 


GAYLORD notes 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
27th & Collins « Private Beach 
New and Luxuriously Furnished 


REASONABLE RATES 
POLLAK BROS. Management 





CREATE THEIR OWN 


As a public school employee, YOU are eligible 
to apply for F.P.E.A. low cost group insurance... 
creating your own individual security and freedom 


from worry about your loved ones. 


This is legal-reserve insurance . . 


COMMENCEMENT PAGEANT: 
FOR THIS WE FIGHT 


Dramatic Wartime Pageant 
32p. 25¢ 


Written and originally produced by Mr. 
L. E. Powers and pageantry students of 
the Englewood, Colorado, High School 
for the 1942 graduation program of that 
school. Six episodes. Complete with 
staging instructions. 

Orders for $1 or less must he accompanied by cash 


National Education Association 


1201 16th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
| 








SCHOOL TEACHERS FIND IT EAS 
“FIFTH FREEDOM" 


. issued by two 









Y TO 


nationally known companies with assets over 195 
million dollars! More than $10,000,000.00 has been 


paid to date on claims of our members, 





Note the low group rates. For complete informa- 
tion, without the slightest obligation, send us the 
coupon TODAY. No salesman will call on you. Get 


all the facts; decide at your leisure! 









@F.P.E.A., Box 2451-S, 


@ Denver, Colorado 





"| mation for study at my convenience. 


u CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


e. Without any obligation, mail me your membership infor- . 


ee ae 


TYPICAL 
EXAMPLES 


Semi-Annual 
Premiums 
| Age 30—$3.25 
per $1,000 
Age 35—$3.41 
per $1,000 
Age 40—$3.96 
per $1,000 
Age 50—$6.96 
per $1,000 


a 2 | 






























FM transmitter stations being operated by 
public-school systems in the United States: 
KSDS, San Diego; WBEZ, Chicago, 
WIUC, University of Illinois; WMBE 
Memphis; WNYE, New York; and th 
Buffalo, N. Y., public schools. 





NEW 


NEA 
A 

PUBLICATIONS 

Conservation Education in Rural 


[Cont. from page A-79] is one of 








Schools 


yy “Forever taking out and never putting 


in soon discloses the bottom of the meal 
barrel,” said Poor Richard. As an aid to 
rural teachers and administrators in mak. 
ing clear to children the vital necessity for 
wiser conservation of resources, the NEA 
Department of Rural Education has pub 
lished its 1943 Yearbook, Conservation 
Education in Rural Schools. 130p. 50¢. 


Supplement to Bibliography of the 
Far East 


yy Preparep by the NEA Research Divi 
sion in April 1943, supplements the Bibi. 
ography of the Far East issued in January 
1942. Each list, 10¢. 


Report of Committee on Tenure 


yy Most RECENT review in this series is} 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Re| 
ported in 1942. As in previous issues, court 
decisions summarized in this bulletin are 
those reported in the National Reporter 
System for the calendar year. Part I pre- 
sents a digest of the findings, classified ac | 
cording to subjectmatter; in Part II court | 
decisions are abstracted. 25¢. 

' 

' 

| 


How To Establish a Sound 


Teachers Retirement System 


yy Tuts handbook, prepared by the Na 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement of 
the NEA in March 1938, has been re 
printed. This report is designed to be of 
help to the public-spirited citizen, school- 
board member, or teacher. 20p. 15¢. 


Canada: Sample Units of Work 
for Elementary Schools 


yvyvIs a mimeographed compilation of | 
units of work on three topics, suitable for 
Grades 3 to 8. Prepared originally by Dr. 
Donalda Dickie of the Normal School at 
Edmonton, Canada, the units have been 
issued by the Research Division to aid 
teachers in building understanding of our 
neighbor and ally. 23p. 15¢. 
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Research Bulletin, April 1943 


jy Tuts issue, describing “The Nation’s 
Schools after a Year of War,” will present 
data from a questionnaire submitted to 
school superintendents just a year after 
Pearl Harbor. It will indicate nature and 
extent of enrolment changes, teacher short- 
age and turnover, attendance trends, difh- 
culties with respect to housing and school 
finance, and adjustments caused by the 
war. The Bulletin will also summarize 
opinions of school administrators with re- 
spect to major current problems and per- 
manent gains and losses brought by the 
war. 25¢. 


Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 1, 1943 


3x Activities of Public Schools in the War 
Effort describes many and widely diversi- 
fied wartime activities of elementary and 


highschools. Jan. 1943. 36p. (plano.) 50¢. 


Circular No. 2, 1943 


yy Teacuers’ Salary Schedules in 74 
School Systems in Cities over 100,000 in 
Population, 1942-43, contains detailed 
tables which show basic salary schedule 
information for 1942-43 and bonus pro- 
visions and schedule increases, and gives 
figures on minimum and maximum sala- 
ries according to training or grade level 
for elementary, junior, and senior high- 
school teachers. Feb. 1943. 36p. (plano.) 


50¢. 


For Elementary Principals 


vy Tue Aprit National Elementary Prin- 
cipal carries articles of special interest to 
principals—information regarding research 
studies on principals’ salaries, flag saluting, 
and international relations; the principal’s 
job today; the extended school program; 
the school principal and federal aid; Ar- 
kansas elementary victory corps. 50¢. 
. 


Official Report of the Convention 
Never Held 


yy Pustisnep by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, is a unique 
volume of 224 pages. It contains texts of 
the principal addresses prepared for the 
St. Louis convention, reports of the situa- 
tion behind the war fronts in half a dozen 
occupied countries, and wartime facts of 
immediate value to educators. $1. Order 
from the AASA, 1201 16th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
331/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 





®@ Teachers wear no glamorous uniforms as they perform 
their services for the nation. No spotlight of wartime 
fervor seeks them out. 


But they, too, are a “task force.” Theirs is a distin- 
guished service, without which these United States 
could not march forward. The teachers’ role in the 
surge toward new and brighter horizons is of immeasur- 
able importance. 


Great Northern Railway, which so often has been 
travel host to America’s teachers, salutes them for devo- 


tion to duty. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Pas er Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Mion. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


between CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE ¢ TACOMA ® PORTLAND 
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Uniforms may be alluring, defense plant wages may be attractive, prospects for ‘‘new 
experiences’ may be appealing, far horizons may beckon, but— 


If there is anything to the American belief that our schools are the bulwark of democ- 
racy then the role of the teacher these days is a great one, an essential one, a sacred one. 


We, therefore, urge, 


1. That teachers think long and earnestly before deciding that they can “be of more 


help” elsewhere; 


2. That they think long and earnestly as to whether temporary high wages in industry 


offer any real advantage; 


3. That professionally-minded teachers try to influence worthy youth to enter the 


teaching field. 


4. That school administrators and boards try to attract back into the profession those 


who for one reason or another have left it. 


5. That curricula be revised, so that without increasing the load fewer new teachers 
will be needed, a large part of the salaries so saved to be apportioned among the teachers 


who remain. 


6. That good teachers be granted temporary licenses even though they lack the neces- 


sary credits. 


7. That Boards of Education suspend non-essential requirements touching teachers’ 


private lives. 


8. That every possible effort be made by school officials, boards, and legislatures to 


make teachers’ salaries attractive. 


The above suggestions for relieving nationwide teacher shortage are made by the 


following members of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


CALIFORNIA 
Frankford Pacific Teachers Agency, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 


Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, Denver 
Western Teachers Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford 


ILLINOIS 


Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Chicego 

Fisk Teachers Agency & American College Bureau, 
Chica ° 

Hughes Teachers Agency, Chicago 

Illiana Teachers Agency, Champeign 


lOWA 
Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton 
The Midland Schools Teachers Agency 
Moines 
Sabins Educational Exchange, Des Moines 


MAINE 
New England Teachers Agency, Portland 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers Agency, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency, Boston 
The Cary Teachers Agency of Boston 
Fickett Teachers Agency, Boston 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston 
Reed Teachers Agency, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


Better Teachers Bureau, Flint 
Detroit Teachers Agency, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Minneapolis 
Educational Service Bureau, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers Service, Minneapolis 
Schunmers Schools Service, Minneapolis 
Teachers Service Bureau, Mankato 

Western Teachers Exchange, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Kansas City 
Specialists Educational Bureau, St. Louis 


MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers Agency, Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW YORK 


Allied Teachers Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers Agency, New York 
The Associated Teachers Agency, New York 
Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, Syracuse 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, New York 
Co-Operative Teachers Agency, Buffalo 
Educational Placements, New York 

Interstate Teachers Agency, Rochester 
Kellogg Teachers Agency, New York 

Pratt Tecdias Agency, New York 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers Agency, Fargo 


OHIO 


Ohio Midland Teachers Agency, Columbus 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, Cleveland 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Association, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc., Philadelphia 
Central Teachers Agency, Harrisburg 
Great American Teachers Agency, Allentown 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bersagel Teacher Service, Aberdeen 
National Teachers Exchange, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 
Southern Teachers Agency, Chattanooge 


UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers Agency, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Spokane 
Westmore Teachers Agency, Spokane 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate 
is 25¢ per word for over 210,000 circulation, ~ 
Final closing date for each issue is the Sth of © 
the month 


preceding—i.e. September Issue 
closes August 5. 








AGEN T-TEACHERS 








FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to 
World’s troubles; organizers wanted: 


the | 
booklet free, — 


The National Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury — 


St., Boston, Mass 


BOOKS 





WHO WAS EMANUEL 


denborg’s “‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 632 pages, free (5¢ 


age). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 East 42a@ 


Street, New York 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band uniforms. DeMoulig 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois, 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS 








Read “The Numismatist.” 


ee 
SWEDEN BORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Swe Fe 





Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 7 


on coins and medals Sample copy 25¢. 


Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, : 


x 7 


FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey 

FILMS AND RECORDS. Harvard Film Service, 
Cambridge, Mass 








Sheep, Goats, 
Mount Rainier, Flowers, United States: Kodachrome 
Movies (16 mm), Sheep, Goats. Beryl Ring, 237 St 
Helens, Tacoma, Wash 


KODACHROME SLIDES (35 mm) 


JEWELRY 





100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00, 
LOWE'S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED— Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Bae 
ton, Mass 


OO =n 


SUMMER CAMPS 








MEN AND WOMEN counsellors wanted for an ex- 
cellent children’s camp near Detroit; also people for 
supervisory positions Adequate salaries. Please reply 
stating qualifications, experience, and salary desired. 
Edith B. Bercovich, 2252 Gladstone, Detroit, Mich. 


UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois 


—_————————————————————— 


VISUAL AIDS 


———————— ae 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





35MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, VISUAL SCIENCES, 264N, Suffern, 
New York 
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